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JmSiSAlE! 


CHEESE &WINE 
TRADERS 

'jour C/Ve&ie. ayJ?]Ahne- Vfsu-e 

1186 Williston Rd. So. Burlington, VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 • Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
vv.cheesetraders.com 


SAVINGS OF UP TO 

70% OFF 

ON CHEESES, WINES 
& GOURMET FOODS!! 


TONS (LITERALLY) 
OF CHEESES ON SALE! 

6,200+ BOTTLES OF 
WINE ON SALE & OVER 
60 DIFFERENT LABELS 

GOURMET FOOD 
DEALS YOU 
CAN’T FIND 
ANYWHERE ELSE 





lennyshoe. 
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Lenny’s has raised over $ 50,000 for the 
Vermont Foodbank through your donations. 


Save big and give back at Lenny's 6 th Annual Charity Sale 
to benefit both you, and your neighbors in need. Visit 
Lenny's Shoe & Apparel today and make a donation to 
the Vermont Foodbank or Plattsburgh Foodshelf. 

As a thank you, you'll get a 2016 Lenny's Coupon Calendar 
which includes a coupon to save 25% STOREWIDE on 
Saturday, October 24 th during Lenny’s Charity Sale. 
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Tuesday, November 10 




We are transforming the spot into 
Schiddy’s Tavern for one night only, 
low brow is the name of the game, 
and we’re doing it Pro Pig style. 
Slushies, Brass Monkeys, Jello Shots? 
Dow about Tuna Wiggle, MahChrib 
or Hot Pockets? You betcha! 


Things are about to get real Schiddy! 

OP EN FOR LUNCH | Friday - Monday al 1 1 30AM 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 
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20/20 ANNIVERSARY SALE! 

20% off all glasses in October 


REPLACE YOUR WINDOWS 

BEFORE THE COLD WEATHER SETS IN! 


18-Month 0% Financing Available! 

lyiTtLilrieiiiWi 


26 Pearl St. Burlington, VT • 802.347.1381 
AcmeGlassVT.com 







BURLINGTON • SHELBURNE • COLCHESTER • ST ALBANS 


( 10 / 22 ) 

Burlington Store 

3pm -7pm 


( 10 / 23 ) 

St Albans Store 
10 am - 2pm 
Colchester Store 

3pm -7pm 


( 10 / 24 ) 

Shelburne Store 

10am - 4pm 


• Try on a pair of Cobb Hill & 
win a prize.* 

• Special order opportunities 

• Meet Norm from Cobb Hill 

• Free Gift with purchase* 


■ rbkceA' 

danform 


family owned since 1978 


The Financial Crisis of 2007-2008” 


ANE 


KNODELL 


PH.D 


10/29 


E LEEN 


WHALEN, 


MHA, RN 


The Residence at Shelburne Bay Great Room 
3:00 - 4:00 pm 

Jane Knodell is Professor Economics at the University of Vermont. She is interested in all things related 
to money: what it is, its history, who creates it, who manages it, and how monetary institutions affect 
our economic well-being. She currently serves as President of the Burlington City Council, where she 
represents residents for the Old North End, the waterfront, and downtown. She served in a number of 
administrative roles at the University of Vermont between 2001 and 2012. She is married to Ted Wimpey, 
Director of the Fair Housing Project at Champlain Valley Office of Economic Opportunity. 


“Informal Chat with Eileen Whalen” 


The Residence at Shelburne Bay Great Room 

4:00 - 5:00 pm 

Eileen Whalen, MHA, RN was appointed President and Chief Operations Officer and Acting CNO of The 
University ofVermorrt Medical Center on January 2, 2015. Ms. Whalen is a graduate of Niagara University, 
Niagara Falls, NY where she received a Bachelor’s of Science in Nursing. She also holds a Master in 
Health and Hospital Administration degree from Chapman University, Sacramento, CA. She is a nation; 
recognized trauma systems expert and a founding member and past president of the Society o 
Nurses. Whalen also served as editor of the Journal of Trauma Nursing from 1993-2006. 

185 Pine Haven Shores Road • Shelburne, VT 05482 • 802-923-2513 • residenceshelburnebay.com 


TRY ON & WIN! 

October 22 nd - 24 th 


FALL into 

SAVINGS 


SAVE 

$50 

instantly! 


+ get „ FREE pair of Chill Pill Mobile Speakers 

when you buy an iMac with AppleCare 


The 


Residence Lecture Series 

The Residence Lecture Series brings leaders from the 
University of Vermont to share presentations on a variety of topics. 


Small Dog 


smalldog.com/fallsavings 










Join us on Thursday, 
October 29th 
for a Personal Appearance 
and Master Class 
with Tata Harper. 



in Vermont TATA HARPER* 

Mirror Mirror 



Locally £wned - Locally Operated 



SEVEN DAYS 


FLUENT IN GEEK 


Pamela Polston & Paula Routly 


feed back 


READER REACTION TO RECENT ARTICLES 


Alicia Freese. Terri Hollenbeck. Ra 


iucer Eva Sollberger 
oiTon Diana Todiseo 




TWISTED TRADITION' 

[Re Poli Psy: “Between Consent and 
Coercion,” October 7]\ Columnist Judith 
Levine never once got to the heart of the 
issue at St Paul’s School: its tacit, if not 
explicit, consent to its male seniors — who, 
at 18, are young men but not boys — to 
compete to “score" with girls who are not 
18-year-old seniors. This is the “tradition” 
at one of the wealthiest East Coast boarding 
schools? Who’s kidding whom about the 
quality of the education in this institution? 

If high school boys and girls are to 
become emotionally intelligent and skilled 
at interpersonal communication, able to 
know their sexual and personal needs and 
desires, then we need to address the culture 
that serves to keep young people in thrall to 
patriarchy. St. Paul, as I recall, really missed 
the mark on women’s worth and roles in 
the world. It’s time for this elite Concord, 
N.H., prep school to find a new identity and 
ditch its patriarchal heritage. 

Levine owes it to herself, and to readers, 
to challenge the status quo — the society 
that sets up adolescents, male and female, 
for harm. 


FLAG IS TREASONOUS 

Regarding the recent controversy over 
the Confederate flag [Off Message: 
“Confederate Flag Riles Some City of 
Burlington Employees," September 23] 


and those letters to the editor [Feedback: 
"Intentional Error?” October 7; “‘Rebel’ 
Vermonter" and “'Yankees and Rebels,”’ 
September 30.], I am always amazed at 
the brazen attempt to sugarcoat treason 
against the United States as part of the 
"southern heritage." 

Article III, Section 3 of the U.S. 
Constitution stated in 1861, and still states 
today: 'Treason against the United States, 
shall consist only in levying War against 
them, or in adhering to their Enemies, 
giving them Aid and Comfort.” 

One cannot claim to be an American 
patriot and commit treason against the 
United States. Plain and simple! 


SOUTH END ISSUES 

[Re “South End Artists Hope to Stall the 
Champlain Parkway," September 23]: The 
South End artists who oppose the build- 
ing of the Champlain Parkway seem to be 
conflating their legitimate concerns about 
being priced out of their studios because 
of planned gentrification with concerns 
about the building of the Champlain 
Parkway. The new street is needed because 
presently, and for far too many years, the 
South End has borne the burden of com- 
mercial traffic roaring through its residen- 
tial streets. These neighborhood streets 
will be safer for everyone, and the com- 
munity more livable for residents, once the 
new street is built Let's treat the matter of 




WEEK IN REVIEW 


preserving art spaces as the separate issue 
that it is. 

Anne Damrosch 

BURLINGTON 


QUESTIONABLE PRIORITIES 

Dumping more traffic onto an already 
crowded Pine Street and calling it an "im- 
provement" is insane [“South End Artists 
Hope to Stall the Champlain Parkway,” 
September 23]. I invite any of the propo- 
nents of this project to try and drive north 
on Pine starting at Flynn Avenue any time 
after 8 a.m. on a weekday. It’s already a 
virtual parking lot. 

Spending tax-increment financing 
money to “improve" the utilities north of 
the Moran Plant has set up the North 40 
as a target for more development. The 
money would have been better spent to 
design and implement a decent parking 
option in the vicinity of Home Avenue, 
thereby providing a reasonable way to get 
commuters into the city without driving. 

Robert Resnik 
BURLINGTON 


LIE VERSUS LAY 

I can count on the Burlington Free Press to 
prove they don’t have a proofreader, but 
I was quite surprised to see a mistake on 
one of your pages [“Magnificent Seven,” 
October 7], I believe it should be “jack-o’- 
lanterns lie in wait.” I can’t make it past 
tense. I tried. I still prefer your newspaper! 

Nancy Tracy 
SOUTH BURLINGTON 

Editor's note: Nancy is right; the pumpkins 
should lie in wait. And the Bob Dylan 
song should be “Lie, Lady, Lie." Don't get 
us started on past tense or participles... 


ICEBREAKER 

[Re “Lofty Pursuits,’’ October T\. Just 
wanted to let you know there are 
snow-kite lessons available in Vermont 
Hardwater Kiting lias been offering 
professional snow-kite instruction in 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine 
for almost four years. We specialize 
in snow-kite-only instruction. We are 
trained, certified and fully insured by the 
International Kiteboarding Organization. 
We are also the largest snow-kite dealer 
in the Northeast and carry the top three 
brands: Ozone, HQ and Flysurfer. FYI: 
The entry-level gear cost for getting into 
snow kiting is lower than stated in the 
article. For example, you can get into a 
brand-new touring kite and harness pack- 
age for less than $900. 

Chris Krug 

NORTH CONWAY, N.H. 


SICK OF STATUS QUO 

[Re Off Message: “Lawmakers Put Paid 
Sick Leave Atop 2016 Agenda,” August 
27]: I’m writing to express my support 
for the Healthy Workplace Bill — and to 
ask that the Senate pass it into law when 
they return to Montpelier this January. I 
do not get paid sick days where I work, 
and I have had to go in to work sick be- 
cause I can’t afford to miss a day. Having 
paid sick days would alleviate so much 
stress. I wouldn’t have to worry about 
taking a day off because of money, and 
I would feel as though I could really be 
there for my son. I am in full support of 
the Healthy Workplace Bill. I urge all the 
Chittenden County senators to please 
support it, as well. 

BURLINGTON 


BERNIE WON! 

I’m glad to see I was not the only one 
who thought Bemie won [Off Message; 
“Bernie Bits: Did Sanders Really Lose the 
Democratic Debate?” October 14]. He did 
seem at times to be more distracted than 
usual, but that’s not surprising. I think he 
accomplished two things helpful to his 
campaign. No. 1. His kindness to Hillary 
on the email issue certainly ingratiated 
voters who have been leaning toward her 
but have not yet decided. No. 2. Although 
I personally wish he had a stronger record 
on gun control, the fact is that he is closer 
to mainstream America — including 
mainstream Democrats — on that issue. 
This will really help him, in, say, the South 
Carolina primary. 

Steve Carlson 

HINESBURG 


CORRECTION 

The age of Ohavi Zedek Synagogue 
president Jeff Potash was incorrect 
in last week’s cover story, “Mitzvot 
Accomplished.” Potash is 62. 
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CANADA GOOSE SALE! 

All Men’s And Women's 20% OFF 


Trick or Treating 

HALLOWEEN 

October 31 : 2PM-8PM 

ESSEX 

OUTLETS.. •' > -g" 



OCT 21 - NOV 3 

available while supplies last 


$ 6.99 


VERMONT SALUMI 

Pork Sausages 



riri 


ADOPT A SHELTER 
DOG MONTH 

Join Murphy in supporting 
and showing his thanks! 

Bring a donation for the Franklin County 
Animal Rescue to the store and receive a 
£10 coupon. 

a fan’s 
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FINE JEWELRY 


) North Main Street • St. AlbansVT 
-524-4055 www.eatonsjewelry.com 
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natural; 1 ® 


No additives in ourtobacco 
does NOT mean a safer cigarette. 


Organic tobacco does NOT 
mean a safer cigarette. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 


VISIT NASCIGS.COM OR CALL 1-800-435-5515 
PROMO CODE 96554 


CIGARETTES 


Oiler lor two "1 lor $2" Gill Certificates good lor any Natural American Spirit cigarette 
product (excludes RYO pouches and ISOg tins). Not to be used In conlunctlon with any other 
otter. Otter and website restricted to U.S. smokers 21 years ol age and older. Limit one otter 


100 % 

ADDITIVE-FREE 

NATURAL 

TOBACCO 


AMEl I (am n *TURAL 

AMERKAN 


T U R A L 

ERKAN 
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iWitness 

Burlington Mac-maker Jerry Manock 
remembers his old boss: Steve Jobs 


In 1977, when he was 33 and 
Apple had just five employees, 
Steve Jobs hired Jerry Manock 
as a consultant to design 
the Apple II, one of the first 
personal computers in history to 
be successfully mass produced 
and marketed. Manock gets 
credit for almost everything but 


the circuit board and the logic 
(which was engineered by Jobs’ 
partner and Apple cofounder 
Steve Wozniak): the machine’s 
"thermal management, the 
structure, the outside aesthetics, 
the color — beige, Pantone 
453, the color of the deep- 
space universe,” Manock says, 



rattling off his contributions to 
the once-cutdng-edge Apple 
n, which now looks like a 
yellowing typewriter on a shelf 
in his Burlington office. 


Beside it sits the smaller, 
self-contained, revolutionary 
Macintosh. Manock was part of 
the original team of a half- 
dozen workers who designed it. 

Apple went on to develop 
the iPod, iBook, iPhone and 
iPad. From his unique vantage 
point, Manock had a clear view 
of a visionary entrepreneur 
who employed what colleagues 
describe as a "reality distortion 
field” to charm, inspire and 
drive his employees to do the 
impossible. 


i READ MORE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/2020. 
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SAM’S 


GOOD 


FOOD 


furniture 


Saturday, October 24 

1 1 :30am-3pm 

Buy a meal from the 
truck OR make a $10 
value food donation and 
receive a 20% off one 
regularly priced item 
coupon to use at Sam's. pQOD SHFLF 

VALID FOR 60 DAYS 


VERMONT TECH 

INSTITUTE FOR APPLIED AGRICULTURE 
AND FOOD SYSTEMS 


UpcomingSHORT COURSES 


Small Scale 
Lumber Milling 

OCT 20, 27 & NOV 3 1 $150 

Maple Installations 

OCTOBER 26-27 1 $250 

NOFA-VT: 
Supporting 
Bio-Active Soils 

OCTOBER 28 | $50-$60 

Farm Management 
Spanish Workshop 

NOVEMBER 2 1 $50 


Milk Quality 

NOVEMBER 2-4 1 $400 

Cold Climate 
Viticulture 

NOVEMBER 3-5 | $350 

NOFA-VT: Gas 
Machines Workshop 

NOVEMBER 5 1 $100-$120 

NOFA-VT: Farm 
Electrical Sys Wksp 

NOVEMBER 12 1 $100-$120 


LEARN MORE vtc.edu/agricultureinstitute | 802.728.1677 


WE HAVE WHAT 

YOU WANT! 


GORGEOUS NEW ARRIVALS 

AND SO MUCH ON SALE! 


Ecco has never looked better, visit us today! 

81 Church Street, Burlington 
I 802.860.2220 | eccodothesboutique.com 
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SATURDAY 24 

Historical Document 

The trailer for " e Black Pa others: Vanguard of 
the Revolution shows a white police officer using 
his rifle to shove an apparently unarmed black man 
to the ground. This 2015 documentary on the Black 
Panther Party paints a portrait of the revolutionary 
and often-controversial group that fought against 
racial oppression. Interviews and powerful archival 
footage address issues that are as relevant today 
as in the 1960s. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 56 

©- 

WEDNESDAY 28 

Guardian Grandson 

At 24, Rundy Purdy became his grandfather's 
keeper. Suffering from Alzheimer's disease, the 
elderly man relied on his grandson for almost 
all of his daily needs. Purdy's experiences look- 
ing after his beloved family member inspired his 
memoir, The Sea Is Wide: A Memoir of Caregiving. 
The author discusses his book and signs copies in 
Montpelier and Essex Junction. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 63 


©- 

FRIDAY 23-SUNDAY 25 

Family Matters 

Two sisters find different ways to cope with their 
single mother's petty behavior in the play * e 
Effect of Gamma Rays on Man-ln-the-Moon 
Marigolds. While Ruth struggles with nightmares 
and seizures, younger Tillie blossoms in a world 
of nature and science. Staged by the Middlebury 
Actors Workshop, this Pulitzer Prize winner cel- 
ebrates the strength of the human spirit. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE S6 


FRIDAY 23 

Pet Sounds 

From field recordings to electro-acoustic investiga- 
tions, Jefre Cantu-Ledesma Isn’t afraid to experi- 
ment. T learned how to let the music create itself" 
the Brooklyn-based sound architect says of making 
his 2015 electronic LP, A Year With 13 Moons. 


Granite City 

"Rock Solid for Fifteen Years" is just one of Barre's 
love letters to stone. This annual exhibition, housed 
at Studio Place Arts, showcases stone sculptures 
by more than 20 artists, including Jeanne Cariati 
and Nick Santoro. Permanent granite structures 
garnish the city's downtown area, extending the 
artwork into public space. 


FAIR GAME open season on VERMONT politics by paulheintz 



Persuasion Phase’ 


S en. bernie sanoers (1-Vt.) has 
drawn rock-star-size crowds to 
arenas around the country. He’s 
raised a whopping $40 million, 
largely from small-dollar donors. He’s 
passed former secretary' of state hillary 
clinton in polls of New Hampshire 
voters, pulled her to the left on several 
key issues, and he held his own in last 
week’s debate. 

And, with a little help from comedian 
larry david on “Saturday Night Live,” 
he’s even begun to break through as an 
improbable pop culture icon. 

Now, all the septuagenarian social- 
ist has to do is convince the American 
electorate that he can really serve as the 
nation’s 45th president. No big deal. 

With that in mind, says senior adviser 
tad devine, the Sanders campaign is en- 
tering a new “persuasion phase,” during 
which it hopes “to find more opportuni- 
ties to get closer to voters" and convert 
excitement into commitment. 

“We’re out of the summer. We’re into 
the fall/winter phase of the campaign,” 
Devine says. “We really have to get 
beyond finding people who are [already] 
supportive of Bernie. We really have to 
move into groups of voters who are un- 
committed — who are softly supporting 
him and other candidates.” 

To that end, Sanders began scaling 
back the size of his public events last 
2 weekend during a trip to Iowa — trading 
g massive barn-Bern-ers for more inti- 
> mate house parties. 

5 “We’re going to continue to do very' 
z large rallies,” Sanders told reporters 
S after one such gathering Saturday. “But 
also small events, like this, where a few 
hundred people come out, where you 
„ can have the opportunity to answer 
to questions and chat.” 

° That’s important, says University 

p of New Hampshire political scientist 
S dante scala, because while a “Sanders 
stem-winder” may “affirm the faithful,” 
it “may not persuade the persuadables.” 
“ The question his advisers should 

2 be asking, Scala says is, “How do you 
| transition from being a protest candi- 
S date, a message candidate, an advocacy 
candidate, to someone who’s a plausible 
presidential nominee?" 

That’s a question Brattleboro resident 
rate oxonnor faced when she helped run 
s former governor Howard dean’s 2004 
3 presidential campaign, 
g “We said, ‘Let’s do smaller events 
5! where we’re just talking to Iowa voters, 


reminding them why Howard is great 
and why they should vote,’” she recalls. 

But O’Connor concedes that the 
Dean campaign made the move too late 
— something Sanders is hoping to avoid. 

Having squirreled away more than 
$27 million by the end of September, 
the campaign is preparing to air its 
first television ads next month, Devine 
says. They’ll be playing catch-up with 
Clinton, who aired her first ads in Iowa 
and New Hampshire in August. 

“There’s been a lot of voter contact on 
their end in that persuasive media,” the 
strategist says of the tube. “We felt we 
didn’t really have the resources to do it 
for all those many months.” 

The campaign has also begun polling, 
Devine says — not to test its message, but 
to figure out where it can most efficiently 
spend advertising dollars. 


Sanders has been courting new au- 
diences in recent weeks — dancing on 
“Ellen” and appearing on PBS’ “Tavis 
Smiley." He’s even learned how to laugh 
— joking with reporters on Sunday about 
David's SNL appearance and how many 
pairs of underwear he owns, instead of 
castigating the press for treating politics 
as entertainment. 

In the coming months, according to 
Devine, Sanders will deliver a series of 
“set-piece” speeches focusing on tax 
policy, foreign policy and what it means 
to be a “democratic socialist.” 

“I think we have some explaining 
and work to do,” Sanders said Sunday in 
Iowa. “Because I think there are people 
who, when they hear the word ‘socialist,’ 
get very, very nervous.” 

Lest Sanders supporters worry that 
their candidate will shape-shift into a 
conventional one, Devine assures that is 
not the case. 

“We’re just gonna get bigger," he says. 
“There’s not going to be a change in mes- 
sage. There's not a big change in tactics. 
The big things for us will be that we’re 
growing.” 


Friend of the Devil 

Sanders isn’t the only Vermont senator 
jetting around the country to drum 
up support for his candidacy. During 
last week’s congressional recess, Sen. 
Patrick leahy (D-Vt) flew to Denver 
and Chicago to raise money for his 
2016 reelection campaign, according to 
campaign manager carolyn dwyer. 

So who hosted the fundraisers, at- 
tended them and paid for his travel? 
Dwyer won’t say, noting that some of 
that information will become public 
when Leahy files his next disclosure at 
the end of the year. 

Vermont’s 41-year senator has been 
mighty busy collecting campaign cash in 
recent weeks. 

Last month, according to invitations 
obtained by the Sunlight Foundation, 


the Entertainment Software Association 
and the lobbying firm Van Scoyoc 
Associates hosted fundraisers for Leahy 
in Washington, D.C. As Seven Days re- 
ported two weeks ago, the senator threw 
his own lobbyist fundraiser in Vermont 
earlier this month. And in November, 
he’s charging $2,000 a ticket for donors 
to accompany him to a Dead & Company 
concert in D.C., featuring John mayer and 
three of the Grateful Dead’s four surviv- 
ing members. 

Talk about a “Shakedown Street.” 

Informin’ Norm 

In last week’s Seven Days, embattled Sen. 
norm mcallister (R-Franklin) defended 
himself against charges that he sexually 
assaulted two women and attempted to 
coerce a third. He told staff writer mark 
davis that he would not resign his Senate 
seat, nor plead guilty to the three felony 
or three misdemeanor charges he faces, 
because, he said, “I didn't do anything 
wrong.” 

That prompted Sen. joe benning 
(R-Caledonia) to fire off a letter to 


WE REALLY HAVE TO GET BEYOND FINDING PEOPLE 
WHO ARE [ALREADY] SUPPORTIVE OF BERNIE. 

TAD DEVINE 


McAllister on Friday reminding him that 
he’d promised to resign by November if 
his case was still pending. 

“It is therefore with some dismay that 
I am reading news reports quoting you 
as determined to go to trial and refusing 
to resign,” Benning wrote, adding that 
McAllister’s return in January would 
be “extraordinarily uncomfortable for 
every individual in the building, includ- 
ing you” and would leave the Senate “in 
complete disarray.” 

The Caledonia Republican said he 
would file a resolution calling for his 
colleague’s expulsion if he did not hear 
back by November 1. Helpfully, he even 
included a draft resignation letter for 
McAllister to sign. 

Benning, who serves as minority leader, 
emailed copies of the letters to the rest of 
his nine-member caucus and Lt Gov. phil 
scott, saying he would not file the resolu- 
tion on behalf of Senate Republicans unless 
they wanted him to do so. 

Sen. peg flory (R-Rutland) cer- 
tainly does not. She responded to her 
colleagues by email, saying that she 
“strongly disagree[d] with bringing a 
resolution for expulsion.” Flory said 
that McAllister should be afforded the 
presumption of innocence and should 
come to his own conclusion about 
whether to resign. 

“For just one second, let us assume 
that Norm is innocent and this is a 
setup,” she wrote. “Wouldn’t this set 
a dangerous precedent? All someone 
would have to do to remove an elected 
official would be to make damning, spu- 
rious allegations, particularly of a sexual 
nature.” 

Benning and Flory continued to 
debate the matter over email until Sen. 
dustin degree (R-Franklin) suggested 
that “this is a conversation best had in 
person — or over the phone.” 

No kidding. 

Sarah’s List 

At the end of every email it sends. 
Emerge Vermont claims it “does 
not endorse candidates.” But the 
group, which is dedicated to training 
Democratic women to run for office, 
appears awfully interested in the fate 
of gubernatorial candidate sue minter, 
a member of its advisory council, and 
lieutenant gubernatorial candidate Rep. 
kesha ram (D-Burlington), a member of 
its board of directors. 


GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


In an email to its membership sent 
last Friday, the organization promoted 
appearances by Minter and Ram at 
its annual fundraiser Monday at the 
Shelburne Museum. 

Who clicked “send” on the email? 
Outgoing Emerge Vermont executive di- 
rector sarah mccall, who was hired five 
weeks ago to run Minter’s campaign. 
McCall says she's simul- 
taneously working “more 
than full time" for Minter 
and “no more than 20 
hours” a week for Emerge 

— at least until the latter 
organization can hire a replacement. 

McCall defends the email, saying 
it was in no way an endorsement of 
Minter or Ram. 

“We are very cautious not to encour- 
age our network to support one candi- 
date or another or vote for a particular 
candidate,” she says. 

But Emerge often comes pretty close. 
Just before March’s Town Meeting Day 
elections and last November’s general 
election, the organization emailed its 
list to “recognize” — and explicitly name 

— graduates of its training program who 
were on the ballot. 

As a 527 nonprofit political organi- 
zation, Emerge is barred from explic- 
itly advocating the election of federal 
candidates. Under Vermont law, such a 
group must register as a political action 
committee if it raises and spends at least 
$1,000 supporting a candidate or seek- 
ing to influence an election — and then 
file regular disclosure forms. Emerge 
has not registered as a PAC. 

According to Secretary of State jim 
condos, it may be in the clear. 

“I think at this point it’s still gray,” he 
says. “The email doesn’t say ‘support.’ 
It just says these two candidates will be 

Right. Nothing to see here! 

Media Notes 

The Burlington Free Press announced 
late Friday that two pillars of its 
newsroom — executive editor mike 
townsend and reporter mike donoghue 

— have accepted corporate buyouts 
and will retire by the end of October. 
Three other longtime employees — 

SKIP BENNETT, ANNETTE LETOURNEAU and 

tom powers, who worked a collective 
103 years for the paper — also took 
the deal. 


According to a newsroom memo 
obtained in August by media blogger 
jim romenesko, Freeps owner Gannett 
Company, Inc. offered up to a year’s 
pay to employees age 55 and older 
who’d spent at least 15 years with the 
company. 

The departure of the Mikes extends 
a period of turbulence at the Freeps, 
which has been plagued by 
layoffs, buyouts and volun- 
tary exits. According to staff 
lists posted on its website, 
19 of the 31 editorial em- 
ployees who worked for 
the paper three years ago have since 
left. Among them: john briggs, sam 

HEMINGWAY, TIM JOHNSON, LYNN MONTY, 
CANDACE PAGE, MATT RYAN, MATT SUTKOSKI, 
TERRI HALLENBECK, NANCY REMSEN and 

molly walsh. The last three now work 
for Seven Days. 

Some of those positions have been 
filled by younger, less experienced re- 
porters; others have been eliminated. 
A current staff list indicates that 21 
people, including the Mikes, remain in 
the editorial department. 

Publisher al getler told Seven Days 
last week the Freeps plans to fill all five 
positions vacated by the buyouts. 

“I’m extremely upbeat about where 
we’re going,” he said. 

The Free Press isn’t the only paper 
in town losing talent. After seven years 
at Seven Days, senior food writer Alice 
levitt is leaving the paper early next 
month to become dining editor at 
Houstonia, a monthly mag out of the 
Lone Star State. 

According to publisher and coeditor 
paula routly, Seven Days is already on 
the hunt for a replacement — “though 
Alice is so unusual, that hardly seems 
like the right word,” she says. 

“This summer marked half my 
lifetime spent in Vermont. It feels like 
time to grow and to get to know a new 
dining scene," Levitt says. “I’ll miss 
the comfort of my adopted home state, 
but won’t miss the lack of good Korean 
food and cheap tacos.” 

We'll miss you, too, Alice. Please send 
tacos.® 
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BERNIE'S BUCKS 


Latest Filing Details 
Sanders' Thriving Campaign 

COMPILED BY ANDREA SUOZZO AND TERRI HALLENBECK 



TOP FIVE 2016 PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGNS 


Previous 

quarters 


T like to find people that basically support, 
if you call it a progressive or socialist agenda," 
Haivala told Seven Days. "Bemie Sanders Is talking 
about how America should look like Scandinavian 
countries. That rings a bell with me.' 

In July, Haivala found Sanders 1 campaign 
website and made a donation: $250. 

That's chickenfeed in a political contest But 
democratic socialist Sanders is getting enough 
of it — from letter carriers, artists, accountants, 
librarians — to make a towering pile. 

Sanders' latest filing, released last Thursday, 
shows that his campaign raised $26.2 million 
in the three months leading up to September 
30. Since he joined the race, roughly 650,000 
people have donated to his campaign — and just 
270 of them have given the legal limit of $2,700. 

Seven Days sliced and diced the data. The 
campaign collects zip code and employer info 
from most donors. 

Here's a by-the-numbers look at who's giving 
to Sanders — and how the campaign is spend- 
ing its money. Data are from the quarter that 
ended September 30, except where noted. 

ICa-ching! ® 






CAMPAIGN PAYROLL 


SEVEN CELEB DONORS 

Phish drummer Jon Fishman: $4,100' 

Actor Mark RufTalo: $2,175 
Actor and comedian Patton Oswalt: $2,700 
Actors Rhea Perlman and Danny DeVito: $2,700 each 
Musician Jackson Browne: $1,350 
007 actor Daniel Craig: $2,700 



TOP WORKPLACES OF SANDERS SUPPORTERS 







m 
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B 
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CAMPAIGN SPENDING 

Category 

Campaign paraphernalia 
Digital consulting and advertising 
Payroll/health insurance/taxes 
Administrative 
Direct mail/fundraising 


Political/media consulting 
Accounting/financial services 
Video production 
Contribution/sponsorship 


Total spending 

$3,087,615 

$2,552,385 

$1,379,195 

$1,339,293 

$1,165,096 

$871,607 

$140,803 



TOP CAMPAIGN 
SPENDING RECIPIENTS 


ppni 


Company State 

Tlgereye Promotions OH 

Revolution Messaging DC 

DemSign TX 

ActBlue Technical Services MA 

Five Maples VT 

People's United Bank CT 

New Hampshire Democratic Party NH 
Rrst Step Print Shop VT 

Devine Mulvey Longabaugh DC 


$2,535,986.74 

$2,532,347.47 

$668,377.35 

$659,427.08 

$476,083.98 

$376,907.34 

$140,500.00 

$132,123.70 

$124,444.82 


Campaign merchandise 

Digital consulting; ad buy 

Campaign merchandise 

Donation processing 

Fundraising/direct mail 

Payroll taxes; bank fees 

Voter lists; party contribution; event tickets 

Printing 

Donation processing 
Video production 
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Activists Want Measures 
to Keep Pets Safe From Traps 



J enny Carter vividly remembers 
the autumn day. She was out 
walking on a neighbor’s prop- 
erty with her dog. Foxy, when “I 
heard this snap and a yip and looked to see 
what happened,” she said. “And there was 
my dog, caught in a leg-hold trap.” 

The long-haired mixed-breed pup 
whimpered. Carter had to decide whether 
to run home for help or attempt to free the 
dog from a trap she had no idea how to 
operate. The trap, secured to the ground 
with a chain and a spike, had powerful 
springs that clamped smooth jaws on 
Foxy’s leg. 

It’s a situation no pet should be in. 
Carter said, adding that Vermont could 
do more to prevent similar scenarios. In 
anticipation of trapping season, which 
starts Saturday, animal-rights advocates 
are asking for changes. They want the 
legislature to require trappers to report 
when they accidentally catch pets or en- 
dangered species, and post signs where 
traps are set on public land. 

“One of the reasons I don’t believe in 
trapping is because it’s so indiscriminate. 
I have personal experience that backs 
that up,” said Carter, a lawyer who lives 
in Randolph Center and volunteers with 
Protect Our Wildlife, the Stowe-based or- 
ganization behind the drive. “There needs 
to be data collected so the state can make 
2 an informed decision about when and 
where trapping should be allowed.” 

3 POW’s proposals aren’t going over 
g well among trappers. Some of them view 
2 the calls for restrictions as an attack from 
5 people who don't understand the deep 
roots of trapping culture in Vermont. 
"They want to take away our traps. They 
2 want to take away our heritage. They 
~ want to take away what we do,” said Bruce 
v Baroffio, a Northfield auto mechanic and 
^ lifelong trapper. 

2 He’s president of the Vermont 
Trappers Association and believes that 
pet owners, not trappers, need to be more 
5 careful. For one, they should keep their 
2 dogs leashed, he said. Further, Baroffio 
g added, illegal trappers are more likely 
1/1 than licensed ones to ensnare someone's 
pet. Critics don't distinguish between the 
two, he said: “All of us are made out to be 
a evil, pet-murdering, Neanderthal thugs.” 

|l Earlier this year, POW partnered with 
2 the Center for Biological Diversity, a na- 
3 tional group that seeks to protect endan- 
3 gered wildlife, to determine the extent of 


the problem. They made a public-records 
request to the Vermont Fish & Wildlife 
Department. The groups asked for emails 
employees exchanged with police, trap- 
pers and pet owners that mention traps 
capturing pets. 

They also asked for emails related to 
the trapping of endangered species such 
as the American marten, a small weasel 
with round ears and a bushy tail. It's illegal 
to deliberately trap marten, and Vermont 
is working to reintroduce the species in 
the state. But current law doesn't obligate 
trappers who trap one accidentally to 
report the mistake to Fish & Wildlife. 

POW received several boxes of printed 
emails and converted the data into 
spreadsheet form. They found references 
to 35 cases of trapped pets between 2009 
and 2014, seven of which were fatal POW 
also tallied 32 American marten trapped 
during the same period, 28 of which died. 

“I think it’s called a waste of resources 
and counterproductive if we have a 
species that’s endangered, and we’re al- 
lowing an activity that's harming them,” 
said Mollie Matteson, a Richmond-based 
senior scientist with the Center for 


Biological Diversity. “There needs to at 
least be some significant effort to mini- 
mize that harm.” 

Fish & Wildlife commissioner Louis 
Porter said the POW numbers might 
include some double counting or misclas- 
sification. Some of the cases also appear to 
be neighbor disputes, Porter said. 

The department's own tally shows 27 
domestic animals caught in traps over the 
same 2009-2014 period. Most were dogs, 
and all but four survived. By the depart- 
ment's count, 22 American marten were 
accidentally trapped. 

Brenna Galdenzi, executive director 
of POW, questioned whether either set 
of numbers accurately reflects the extent 
of the problem. Since reporting is not re- 
quired, she said, “We really have no idea 
just how bad it is out in the field.” 

Porter doesn’t see the need for better 
data collection or the mandatory report- 
ing POW is proposing. That would take 
resources away from enforcement and 
other duties, he suggested. Signs would be 
cumbersome and ineffective. The depart- 
ment vigorously pursues and prosecutes 
illegal trappers, Porter added. 


Trapping is not “indiscriminate,” he 
said. The tension of the springs, bait type 
and location of the trap all assist in target- 
ing specific animals. “Trapping is not only 
an important tradition in Vermont and 
elsewhere, it’s a very, very important way 
for us to manage and regulate wildlife 
populations,” he said. 

Galdenzi gave up a career in corporate 
finance five years ago to move from sub- 
urban Hartford, Conn., to Stowe. A veg- 
etarian who is active in the animal-rescue 
movement, she said, “Back in high school, 
I was the one wearing “No fur’ pins on my 
jean jacket." 

She learned more about trapping 
through Vermont nonprofits — and 
started lobbying the legislature. Galdenzi 
worked to kill a proposal to allow snare 
traps that died last year in committee. 

She launched POW this year to docu- 
ment trapping troubles and to lobby for 
changes. “I don’t think we’re ever going 
to see a day where trapping is going to be 
banned in Vermont," she said. “I like to 
have realistic goals.” 

Humans have long trapped animals 
for food and used their fur to stay warm. 
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Native people traded pelts and fash- 
ioned them into clothing. Early North 
American settlers and explorers made 
fortunes trapping beaver, mink, fox, lynx 
and other fur-bearing animals. 

Vermont trappers still sell pelts. About 
900 people are licensed to trap, and state 
law allows them to take coyote, fox, mink, 
muskrat, raccoon, beaver, weasel, opos- 
sum, bobcat, skunk and other creatures. 
Each licensee must obtain permission 
from landowners to set traps, which must 
be tagged with his or her name and ad- 
dress. Property owners do not need state 
permission to trap on their own land, but 
toothed foothold traps and snares are il- 
legal in Vermont. 



BRUCE BAROFFIO, 
NORTHFIELD TRAPPER 


Nearly 4,000 fiir-bearing animals 
were trapped during the 2013-2014 
season, according to the most recent 
Fish & Wildlife data. Most of those were 
muskrats (1,989), followed by beaver 
(487), raccoon (349), mink (271) and coy- 
otes (249). 

Annual harvests vary depending on 
pelt prices and other factors. During the 
past 10 years, the largest harvest was 
10,441 animals, in 2006-2007. 

China and Russia are among the big- 
gest buyers of North American fur, but 
when their economies are weak — as they 
are now — prices sag. Trappers such as 
Baroffio watch the global market care- 
fully. When prices are high, he might get 
20 percent of his annual income from 
selling pelts. Many Vermont trappers 
participate in two annual auctions, one of 
which is December 12 at Whitcomb High 
School in Bethel. 

“My dad trapped, and his dad trapped. 
It’s one of those things,” Baroffio said. 
“It's part of growing up here in Vermont, 
those of us who grew up here in Vermont 
and didn’t move here from Connecticut” 

Baroffio said out-of-staters and city 
people are behind most of the opposi- 
tion to trapping, hunting and gun rights 
in Vermont. The “antis,” as he calls them, 
just don’t understand a culture they 
weren't reared in. 

Baroffio insists that trappers are re- 
spectful of their quarry. Licensing rules 
require trappers to check their sets every 
24 hours, in most cases. Often, an animal 
caught in a modern leg-hold trap is found 
curled up asleep, whether it’s a dog or a 
coyote, he said. 


If it’s a coyote or another intended 
catch, Baroffio said, he shoots the animal 
in the head to dispatch it humanely. If it's 
a dog, he frees it, and more often than not 
the animal is just fine, he insisted. “I had 
my own dogs caught in traps; I’ve caught 
lots of dogs in traps and let them go un- 
harmed,” he said. “I have never had a dog 
caught in a trap be injured. And I’ve been 
doing this since 1973. You just pat them 
on the head and off they scamper.” 

POW acknowledged that some dogs 
do survive the ordeal. But the “summary 
statement” on its spreadsheet described 
other outcomes: when dogs were killed 
in illegal snares, died in traps that hadn’t 
been checked in a timely fashion, were 
shot by trappers who couldn’t get the 
frantic animals out, or had to be eu- 
thanized because a limb was so badly 
damaged. 

Baroffio acknowledged that some 
trappers break the law. “There are stupid 
people out there in all walks of life," he 
said. “They seem to vote and breed like 
rabbits, but there’s not much we can do 
about it.” 

He added that some proposed 
changes, such as requiring trappers to 
put up signs, make no sense. “Dogs can’t 
read,” he deadpamied. But thieves can. 
“Why don’t you just put a sign up that 
says ‘come steal here.' Traps are valuable,” 
he said. 

It’s been four years since Carter’s 
ordeal, but she can still recall every 

Worried Foxy would panic and 
injure itself, Carter hunkered down and 
tried to open the trap. Initially Foxy was 
so upset that Carter thought she might 
get bitten, but it didn't happen. Carter 
recounted: “The entire time I tried to 
figure out how to get her out of the trap, 
she was licking me, which even now 
just about makes me cry.” 

She freed Foxy and carried her, run- 
ning, for 10 minutes back home and 
took her to the vet. “She just had a really 
bad bone bruise. You could see it sort of 
mushed her.” Foxy recovered. 

Carter had permission to walk on the 
land where it happened. She still strolls 
there, but not during trapping season, 
and “I learned my lesson to keep her on a 
leash,” she said. 

The neighbor, a farmer, had given 
a trapper permission to catch coyotes. 
When he heard what happened to Foxy, 
the trapper came by and apologized — a 
gesture Carter said she appreciated. But 
it didn’t change her mind about trapping 
and how it needs to change in Vermont 

Foxy recovered, but not all pets do, she 
said: “She’s one of the lucky ones.” © 

Contact: molIy@sevendaysvt.com 
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Who’s IT? Vermont Gets Ready 
for the Next Big Tech Project 


BY TERRI HALLENBECK 


I f all goes well, by February Vermont 
officials hope to start installing a 
computer system that will make it 
easier to figure out who is eligible for 
social service programs. The estimated 
cost $129 million. 

The so-called “integrated eligibility'” 
project has long been in the works to 
replace an obsolete 32-year-old Agency 
of Human Sendees system that no longer 
meets federal requirements. The new 
system is expected to save money by 
simplifying applications and providing a 
clearer picture of who’s getting what from 
the government 

Nobody is arguing against the need for 
an upgrade, 90 percent of which would 
be covered by the federal Affordable Care 
Act Still, this project is attracting a whole 
new level of scrutiny. Two years after the 
state launched Vermont Health Connect, 
the glitch-laden, $198 million insurance 
exchange, some elected officials are in no 
mood for another big information tech- 
nology project 

“If your head wasn’t in the sand, you 
know that the administration struggled 
migjitily getting Vermont Health Connect 
to work,” said Senate Finance Committee 
chair Tim Ashe (D/P-Chittenden). Ashe 
said he and other lawmakers who are 
worried about this looming project have 
“encouraged the administration to take 
a deep breath” — that is, think and think 
again before proceeding. 

Along those lines, lawmakers this year 
tightened the purse strings. They’re giving 
the Shumlin administration less than half 
of the $16 million it requested over two 
years to pay for the state’s share of the 
system. The state has enough money to 
get started on the project but will eventu- 
ally need to go back to the legislature to 
finish it 

Wary legislators also created a panel of 
outside advisers to help them find better 
ways to track such projects and have 
hired their own expert to address their 
admitted shortcomings on the technol- 
ogy front. The consultant, Dan Smith, a 
former information technology manager 
at the state Agency of Human Services, 
is slated to start work soon. He has a 
master’s degree in computer science from 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

Meanwhile, critics are raising ques- 
tions about Wipro, the company the 
state is negotiating with, and whether 
it’s received sufficient scrutiny. “Have 



Moe, Larry and Curley [sic] — the folks in 
state government who select technology 
vendors — done it again?" Randy Brock, a 
Republican former state auditor and sena- 
tor who’s running for lieutenant governor, 
asked in an opinion column published 
October 1 on VTDigger.org. 

Secretary of Human Services Hal 
Cohen argues that this project will be 
different “This procurement process is 
probably one of the most comprehensive 
the state has ever seen,” he said, describ- 
ing the state’s months-long negotiations 
regarding the scope and details of the 
project. 


The s 




t the 


contract, is not trying to invent a new pro- 
gram and has learned some lessons from 
its past difficulties, Cohen noted. “We’re 
very confident we have the safeguards in 
place to ensure its success,” he said. 

As state officials negotiate a contract 
with Wipro, legislators and critics are 
trying to figure out how to bird-dog tech 
projects. They’re mindful not just of 
Vermont Health Connect, but of other 
projects in recent years that haven't 
panned out In 2012, the state abandoned 
a Department of Motor Vehicles technol- 
ogy upgrade and reclaimed $8 million in a 
settlement with Hewlett-Packard. 

Ever)' time another new project comes 
along, worries emerge over how much it’s 
actually going to cost and whether it will 
deliver the promised results, said House 


Appropriations Committee chair Mitzi 
Johnson (D-South Hero). “We need a 
better process to evaluate IT projects,” 
Johnson said. “We need to have a better 
handle on what the five- or 10-year plans 
are for the state rather than get hit with, 
‘This needs an upgrade.’” 

That’s the way it works with transpor- 
tation, Johnson pointed out. The state has 
a good idea of which roads and bridges 
will need repairs and at what cost. 

Johnson conceded the part-time citi- 
zen legislature lacks the expertise to scru- 
tinize IT projects. She believes that by 
hiring their own consultant, lawmakers 
will have someone to turn to for expertise. 

Richard Boes, commissioner of the 
state’s Department of Information and 
Innovation, contended that the state’s 
oversight of IT projects works. “The 
tendency is to focus on the bad. There’s 
an awful lot of good happening,” he said. 
As a result of its scrutiny, his department 
has recommended against signing IT con- 
tracts deemed too risky, he argued. 

Boes said all states grapple with who 
should oversee IT projects. Some put 
departments like his in charge. Others, 
including Vermont, typically charge the 
IT department with providing support for 
individual agencies that host the system. 

Senate president pro tempore John 
Campbell (D-Windsor) and other 
lawmakers have been critical of Boes 
and his department. “I think he clearly 


understands, or is aware of the skepti- 
cism or lack of confidence people had in 
him last year,” Campbell said. 

That skepticism led the legislature 
to create a special three-member citizen 
committee. Its charge: Recommend by 
January who should run IT projects, how 
lawmakers can evaluate them and how 
the state should fund technology to avoid 
sticker shock. 

Citizen committee chair Michael 
Schirling, the recently retired Burlington 
police chief, is now head of the Burlington 
technology nonprofit BTV Ignite. He said 
he’s no expert, but brings an ability to 
translate technology into practice. He 
didn't promise that his panel could pro- 
vide all the answers by the time its report 
is due, but planned to identify what’s 
working well and to map some changes. 

“I wouldn’t describe it as a deep dive,” 
Schirling clarified. 

Joining him on the panel are 
John Burton, president of Network 
Performance, a South Burlington in- 
formation technology company; and 
Tim Kenney, chief technology officer at 
Winooski-based MyWebGrocer. Schirling 
said the committee is willing to hear from 
anyone with ideas. 

Last week, the trio gathered in a con- 
ference room in Williston. They queried 
several state leaders on project funding 
and oversight, and got an idea of how 
difficult it is to track state IT projects. 
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Sue Zeller, the state’s chief performance 
officer, explained that it took the admin- 
istration three months of digging through 
every state agency budget to determine 
how much money the state spends on 
information technology. The answer for 
fiscal year 2012: $77 million. That was 
three years ago. 

Zeller said the analysis indicated the 
state should be setting aside $20 million 
to $30 million a year to keep its technol- 


Cohen said the state is thoroughly vet- 
ting Wipro, a multinational technology 
firm with 160,000 employees working on 
six continents that earned $7.6 billion in 
revenue last year. For example, the state 
is talking to previous Wipro customers 
and researching its personnel. If the 
agency decides to seal the deal, Boes’ 
department would hire an audit team to 
review the contract and further research 
Wipro before signing anything. A ci 


ogy current. “The state has historically tract would require that all work be done 


;s coming up with that 
she told Schirling's committee. 

The state has long 
delayed upgrading 
the Agency of Human 
Services computer 

system, but now has 
the opportunity to do 
it mostly with federal 
funding. The goal is 
to build a system that 
will more seamlessly 
track die eligibility of 
Vermonters applying for 
social service programs, 
including Medicaid, 

Reach Up, childcare sub- SEN. T 

sidies, food stamps and 
home heating assistance. State workers 
handling clients in one program have to 
make a phone call to check whether they 
are receiving assistance in another. That 
means, for instance, that a diabetic client 

aid that could ultimately lower his or her 
medical costs. 

The new system should reduce the 
number of state employees administer- 
ing the program, and their paperwork, 


HEALTH CONNECT 
TO WORK. 


the United States, Cohen said, but he 
didn’t think the state could ban a vendor 
from using workers who 
are in the country on 

Brock questioned 
whether the state should 
be looking abroad. “We 
talk constantly about 
jobs in Vermont, and 
we would outsource a 
major contract to a for- 
eign company,” Brock 
said. ‘The Wipros of the 
world may be needed in 
the short term, but we 
must build IT compe- 


<1 ASHE 

tence into state govern- 
ment right now, and we must work with 
and encourage the creation and expan- 
sion of Vermont’s IT businesses.” 

The idea that the state could pull 
off such a large and complex project in- 
house is far-fetched, Boes said. 

Lawrence Miller, the state’s health 
care reform chief, recalled similar sugges- 
tions about a local solution for Vermont 
Health Connect. “This notion that we 
could pull out a bunch of Vermonters to 


Cohen said. But first, he said, his agency fix the exchange? ... It’s offensive to think 
n making sure it gets the right that's a reasonable approach.” He did say 


company to build the right system. 

The agency put out a request for 


Vermont should simplify the contract 
process in the future so that smaller, local 


proposals in August, and received five. It companies can bid when appropriate. 


selected Wipro as the “preferred vendor,” 
said Stephanie Beck, director of health 
care operations for AHS, but no final 
commitments have been made. 

Soon after VTDigger reported that, 


Miller said the state has learned les- 
sons from Vermont Health Connect that 
can translate to future IT projects. For 
example, he told Schirling’s committee 
last week that training non-IT staff to 


Brock questioned whether Vermont manage a project is crucial. They may not 


is headed down the same path as with 
Health Connect. Wipro, he noted, is 
based in Bangalore, India. The company 
employs workers in India and relies on 
visa programs to use lower-paid foreign 
workers in the United States. Brock also 


have the IT experience, but they should 
be trained in managing those who do. 
That’s something the state didn't do at 
first with Vermont Health Connect, he 
said, but has since. 

“All of these projects are being rt 


citedapendinglawsuitthataConnecticut by people who, for the most part ... don’t 


bank filed, alleging that Wipro failed tc 
deliver on a software project. 


“It would make rr 


have to do this scale a project very often,” 
Miller said. Then he emphasized: “It is 


y cautious of worth spending the money training then 


them," Brock said. He asserted that the 
state hired CGI to build the Vermont 
Health Connect system without asking their vendor thinks.”© 
enough questions and eventually had 
fire the company. 


and developing them in project-manage- 
discipline so they understand how 


Contact: terri@sevendaysvt.cc 



October 22-26 

ALL WINTER EQUIPMENT 
& CLOTHING INCLUDED! 


downhill & cross-country skis | snowboards 
clothing | snowshoes | boots, bindings & more 


85 Main St, Burlington | skirack.com | 802.658.3313 


patagonia 

Presents 



Jumbo Wild 


A FILM BY SWEETGRASS PRODUCTIONS 


Monday, Nov. 2 nd | 7pm 

Main St. Landing Film House | Burlington 


LIMITED SEATING: 

Tickets at Patagonia Burlington & patagoniaburlington.com 


JUMBO WILD AFTER PARTY 

at The Skinny Pancake | 60 Lake St, BTV | 8:30 - 11pm 


SKeepJumboWild 
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In Burlington, Vandals Lop Off 
Ronald McDonald’s Head, Feet 


At Campaign Kickoff, Lisman Bashes 
Shumlin Administration 



Vermont Patient Choice Advocate 
Uses the Law to End His Own Life 


For more than a decade, Dick Walters of 
Shelburne led the fight for the right of 
terminally ill Vermonters to hasten their own 
deaths. Friday afternoon. Walters used the law 
he strongly supported to end his own life, said 
Adam Necrason, a lobbyist who worked with 
Walters to pass the law. 

campaign that led to Vermont^ 2013 Patient 
Choice and Control at the End of Life Act Walters 
said repeatedly over the years that he didn't know 


whether he would ever need the law himself but 
he knew he would want the option. 

Walters, who lived at Wake Robin retirement 
community with his wife, Ginny. was diagnosed 
with lung cancer in 2014. His health declined 
rapidly during the past two months. Necrason 

"Dick was grateful to be able to direct his 
own end of life under Act 39.' said Necrason, 
whose firm, Necrason Group, formerly Sirotkin 
& Necrason, has represented the advocacy 


group Patient Choices Vermont for more than 
a decade. 

Necrason said Walters' family told him 
Friday afternoon that his death was "peaceful, 
relatively quick and with some cheer." 

In a January interview, after the first Vermont 
patients used the law to end their lives, Walters 
told Seven Days : There's tremendous peace of 
mind knowing that you’re Tn control." 

TERRI HALLENBECK 
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Refresh your 
reading ritual. 


Helen Dudley 
Brownell 


Helen Dudley Brownell, 

91, passed away October 
20, 2015. She was born 
December 26, 1923, to the 
late John and Clara (Valllere) 
Dudley. During World War II 
she worked in the factories 
as a 'Rosie the Riveter" and 
then went to work for GE, 
retiring as a tool inspec- 
tor. She volunteered at 
the University of Vermont 
Medical Center. Helen 
enjoyed traveling and 
spending time in the sun, 
knitting, jigsaws, and caring 
for cats. She will always be 



remembered for her pleas- 
ant disposition and kind- 
ness. A devoted and caring 
mother and grandmother. 


she is survived by her son 
George (Jennifer) Brownell, 
daughter Kathleen Kirstein, 
grandchildren Margaret 
Brownell, Christopher 
Kirstein and Benjamin 
Kirstein, brother Earnest 
Dudley, extended family, and 
many friends. She was pre- 
deceased by six sisters and 
two brothers. Services will 
be private. Donations in her 
memory may be made to the 
Chittenden County Humane 
Society. Arrangements are 
under the care and direc- 
tion of LaVigne Funeral 
Home and Cremation 
Service. Condolences may be 
shared at lavignefuneral 


Lieberman- 

Ringger 

Mr. Terry and Dr. Bethany 
Lieberman of South 
Burlington are pleased to 
announce the marriage 
of their daughter, Ariel 
Lieberman. to Devin Ringger, 
son of Mr. George and Mrs. 
Elaine Ringger of Southwest 
Ranches. Fla. They were 
united in marriage on July 
25, 2015. The ceremony was 
officiated by Andy O'Brien at 
the Inn at the Round Barn 
Farm in Waitsfield. 

The Man of Honor was 
Jeffrey Gaudreau, and the 
bridesmaids were Kyra 
Conger, Claudia Eckrote. 
Amanda Hegler. Tasha 
Manning, Alisia Pascoe, 
Jozlyn Plummer and Sabrina 
Talamo. The Best Man was 
Kyle Ringger (brother of the 
groom) and the groomsmen 
were Michael Horrell, Brandon 
Kuchta, Juan Lamata, Jordan 
Lieberman (brother of bride). 



Spencer Lieberman (brother 
of bride). Alex Martinez and 
Wayne Vorderkunz. 

The bride graduated from 
South Burlington High School 
in 2008. the University of 
Vermont with a BA in sociol- 
ogy in 2012 and Georgetown 
University Law Center with a 
JD in 2015. She is currently 
finishing her master's of 
law in national security at 
Georgetown University Law 


Center, graduating in May 

The groom graduated 
from American Heritage 
High School in Florida (vale- 
dictorian) in 2005 and Yale 
College as a history major in 
2009. He is currently finish- 
ing his joint JD/MPP degree 
in law and public policy at 
Georgetown University Law 
Center, graduating in May 


Want to memorialize a loved one in Seven Days? 
Post your remembrance online and print at lifelines.sevendaysvt.com, 
or contact us at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020, ext. 37. 


Flip through your favorite local newspaper 
on your favorite mobile device. 

(And yes, it's still free.) 



ANDROID APP ON Available on the 

Y* Google play m AppStore 

Download the Seven Days app for free today at 

sevendaysvt.com/apps. 
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Vermont International Film Festival Celebrates 
30 Years and an Ongoing Evolution 



T his week, movie fans and geeks 
everywhere celebrate the 30th 
anniversary of Back to the Future, 
Robert Zemeckis’ beloved time- 
travel comedy. 2015 marks another 30-year 
cinematic milestone, this one with a local 
flavor. The Vermont international film 
festival, which begins on October 23, is 
also celebrating its 30th birthday this year. 

Now a robust affair with some 75 films 
from more than 20 countries, VTIFF once 
had a narrower focus, reflected in its origi- 
nal name: the earthpeace international 
film festival. A 1991 poster touts its em- 
phasis on “Peace, Justice, Human Rights 
and the Environment" 

Since taking over as the Vermont 
International Film Foundation’s executive 
director in 2012, orly yadin has endeavored 
to program films on the basis of their ar- 
tistic merits rather than their engagement 
with big issues. That doesn't mean that 
such issues are unwelcome, only that they 
now take a back seat to cinematic craft. 

Yadin and seth jarvis, VTIFF’s educa- 
tion and outreach director, note that this 
year’s issue-oriented films provide one of 
several opportunities to celebrate the festi- 
val’s three decades of history. As Yadin puts 
it, “Almost subliminally, we discovered 
recently that two films we have selected 


this year” — the two American/Ukrainian 
documentaries The Russian Woodpecker 
and The Babushkas of Chernobyl — “are 
both related to the Chernobyl and nuclear 
subjects. In a way, you could say that is our 
salute to the very first film shown in [what 
would become] the Vermont International 
Film Festival.” That first film was the 
1981 anti-nuke doc From Washington to 
Moscow, directed by the festival’s cofound- 
ers. george and SONIA cullinen. 

Other programming “strands" in the 
upcoming festival engage with that notion 
of forging something new from the works 
of the past. Jarvis mentions two films that, 
in recontextualizing rare archival footage, 
offer viewers a privileged glimpse into 
the complexities of World War I, which 
has its approximate centennial this year. 
Bill Morrison’s Beyond Zero: 1914-1918 and 
director-composer Michael Nyman's War 
Work: 8 Songs with Film are “simultane- 
ously historical documentaries as well as 
experimental films,” Jarvis says. 

Among this year’s narrative selections 
are several noted foreign films that haven’t 
yet reached Vermont screens, including 
Guy Maddin’s latest. The Forbidden Room; 
Francois Ozon's The New Girlfriend; the 
Austrian chiller Goodnight Mommy; and 
Cannes Film Festival Grand Prix Winner 


The Wonders, billed as a Fellini-esque ex- 
ploration of adolescence. 

In addition to showing films from Austria, 
Quebec, Chile and other lands, die festival 
emphasizes homegrown cinema. While the 
bulk of VTIFF is curated by its program- 
mers, local filmmakers submit their work to 
the popular Vermont Filmmakers Showcase 
series, and festival attendees can vote for an 
audience favorite award in this category. 

The fest is also encouraging the next 
wave of Vermont film by staging the 
Sleepless in Burlington competition, 
which gives teams of students from local 
colleges 40 hours to write, shoot and edit 
a 10-minute film. All the Sleepless shorts 
will screen on the festival’s last day, then 
be judged by a panel of three prominent 
Vermont media makers: A Band Called 
Death codirector mark covino, “Stuck in 
Vermont” creator eva sollberger and 
Jurassic World director colin trevorrow. 

A continued emphasis on the expan- 
sion and professionalization of the festival 
is another hallmark of its 30th year. For 
one thing, Yadin says, organizers have 
made a “huge effort to bring more film- 
makers this year.” Most prominent among 
this year's visitors is director Tom DiCillo, 
who will introduce the remastered 20th- 
anniversary edition of his pioneering indie 


film Living in Oblivion, as well as his most 
recent feature, the documentary Down in 
Shadowland. Insofar as DiCillo will pres- 
ent both an old and a new work, his visit 
dovetails, Yadin says, with the “looking 
back, looking forward” mission of the fest. 

Another mark of VTIFFs expansion: 
Its budget has steadily risen during the 
four years of Yadin's stewardship. In 2012, 
Yadin's first year as executive director 
(she was formerly a board member), the 
budget for the nonprofit festival was about 
$95,000, she estimates. This year’s budget 
is around $150,000, the better to bring in 
such filmmakers as Quebecois Stephane 
Lafleur, whose 2014 slice-of-life comedy 
Tu Dors Nicole, playing in the festival, has 
gained critical praise. 

“Every year, it’s a challenge to raise the 
money,” says Yadin, “but what I have noticed 
in the last couple of years, as we have become 
more visible and more prominent ... is that 
there are more businesses that see the value 
of supporting us.” One of the new sponsors 
is hotel Vermont, which will host several 
of the festival’s visitors. VTIFFs expansion 
efforts also include a continued partnership 
with the brattleboro film festival and ail 
in-the-works plan to screen some of the lo- 
cally made films on Vermont pbs. 

Perhaps the most significant sign of 
VTIFF’s maturity is that its staffers have 
begun to dig into the archives with the 
goal of documenting the festival's history. 
Already those efforts have yielded a Flickr 
gallery of posters from festivals past; a dis- 
play case of ephemera from VTIFF’s three 
decades will be on exhibit at main street 

LANDING PERFORMING ARTS CENTER during the 

festival. “We’ve found some real gems in 
there," says Jarvis. 

Most of the archival digging has been 
undertaken by interns from champlain 
college, says Yadin. “What delights me is 
that these students, who are maybe 18, 19, 20 
years old, find it so fascinating to go through 
these archives," she says. ‘It’s not just fuddy- 
duddies who are interested in the past, but 
students who are getting excited." Some of 
those students even went so far as to pro- 
duce a short video about VTIFF’s history, to 
be screened during the fest 

It’s one more sign that the festival’s past 
may well point the way toward its future. © 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

and other downtown Burlington venues. $5- 
free.vtiff.org 
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A UVM Spanish Professor Takes 
Poetic License — With Robots 




W hat does Spanish poetry have 
to do with robotics? The 
answer may depend on your 
visceral response to poetry 
in general, and to crawling, spider-like 
cyborgs. Whether people are repulsed or 
fascinated by either one, tina escaja hopes 
that the unlikely pairing will prove enter- 
taining and enlightening. The goal of her 
“poetry-inflected robots,” she explained, 
is to get people engaged with her poetry, 
which explores the organic and the syn- 
thetic, the creator and the created. 

Escaja is a professor of Spanish at the 
University of Vermont whose areas of 
expertise include 20th- and 21 st-century 
Spanish and Latin American poetry, 
gender studies and digital media. Earlier 
this year, Escaja — who's also a poet, 
prose writer and digital artist — received 
a scholarship to spend two months this fall 
as a maker-in-residence at the generator, 
Burlington’s communal maker space for 
artists, engineers and entrepreneurs. 


IWANTTHEPOEMTO 
GO BEYOND THE PAGE 
AND GREATEATHREE- 
DIMENOIONAL ELEMENT 

THAT ALSO MOVES AND 
INTERACTS WITH YOU. 

TINA ESCAJA 


For the last few weeks, Escaja has spent 
her free time — when she's not parenting, 
teaching classes, serving as president of 
the Association of Spanish Professionals 
in America, or overseeing UVM's gender, 
sexuality and women’s studies department 
— building robots engraved with her own 
Spanish and English poetry verses. 

At least, she’s trying to build the robots. 
When Seven Days caught up with Escaja, 
her desk in the sprawling Generator space 
beneath Memorial Auditorium was lit- 
tered with electronic innards and wooden 
exoskeletons. With the crustacean-like leg 
segments strewn about, her workspace re- 
sembled a dinner table that had just hosted 
a futuristic crab bake, minus the melted 
butter. 

“I don't know if I can do this. It’s very 
difficult and taking me forever,” Escaja 
admitted with a giggle. “I’ve never built 
robots before.” 


Escaja, her shoulder-length, curly 
hair streaked with purple, was clearly 
fascinated with digital technology, even 
if she hadn’t mastered the nearby laser 
printer she planned to use to engrave the 
robots' legs and bodies with her words. As 
the SO-year-old spoke, rainbow-colored 
lights on an LED equalizer embedded in 
her T-shirt rose and fell with her voice — 
which, even after 27 years of living in the 
United States, still has a heavy Spanish 
accent. 

Escaja’s “robopoems,” as she calls her 
seven-part poetry verses, are divided and 
etched into the five lobster-size robots that 
make up the project Written from the point 
of view of the robots themselves, the verses 
explore the existential nature of humans’ 
often conflicted relationship with technol- 
ogy. Using robots to communicate the mes- 
sage is also a way, she added, to help viewers 
connect with poetry — an art form that 
many people avoid or just don’t get 

“Poetry is sometimes very cryptic,” 
Escaja explained. “This comes in a differ- 
ent package that makes you reflect, and 
even have some fun at the same time.'' 

So why create robots that look like 
spiders or crabs rather than more anthro- 
pomorphic designs? “I like the spiderlike 
insect style because that creates some 


anxiety in humans," Escaja said. “I want it 
to be a creature that is a little bit clumsy, 
too, emphasizing that sense of awkward- 
ness of interacting with humans.” 

Escaja expects to complete the robots 
by the end of October. Built from open- 
source designs, they will interact with 
humans, and one another, using voice- 
recognition software. Escaja deliberately 
chose to build them out of wood rather 
than metal to further blur the lines be- 
tween the organic and synthetic, she said. 

The robots, which eventually will 
be on display in the Generator lobby, 
will also feature an augmented-reality 
component. Viewers will be able to hold 
up smartphones or tablets and see ad- 
ditional three-dimensional holographic 
images complementing the robots and 
telling their "story.” (An early prototype of 
Escaja's robopoetry parts was on display in 
Burlington’s flynndog gallery in July.) 

A native of Spain, Escaja has been fas- 
cinated with digital technolog)' since she 
arrived in the United States in 1988. After 
earning her undergraduate degree at the 
University of Barcelona and her doctorate 
at the University of Pennsylvania, Escaja 
landed a job at UVM in 1993, and she has 
been there ever since. 

Escaja occasionally writes under her 


“avatar" name, Alm@ Perez — in Spanish, 
alma means “soul.” The name refers to 
Augusto Perez, a character from Niebla 
(Mist), a 1914 book by Spanish writer 
Miguel de Unamuno, who becomes aware 
that he exists only as a fictional character 
and confronts his author. 

“I’m always questioning the binary di- 
vides,” Escaja said, “and I want the poem to 
go beyond the page and create a beautiful, 
complex, three-dimensional element that 
also moves and interacts with you.” 

Though Escaja often works with digital 
media, not all of her projects are this high- 
tech. Years ago, she did a performance 
piece in Spain in which she painted vari- 
ous Spanish words on individual pieces 
of cloth, then pinned those to sheep. As 
the herd meandered around the pasture, 
the words intermixed and formed poetic 
phrases. 

“I gave the sheep the opportunity to be 
poets themselves,” Escaja said. “They are 
creating their own random poetry.” ® 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

display at the end of October at the Genera- 
tor In Burlington, generatorvt.com 
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Sculptor Kat Clear Crafts 
a New Jewelry Line for Perry winkle’s 


P ink is in — at least it is at 
Perrywinkle's Fine Jewelry in 
Burlington. Last Thursday eve- 
ning, employees at the flagship on 
Burlington’s Main Street donned magenta 
accents, and the store buzzed with guests, 
some with rosy Solo cups in hand. The space 
was awash in the hue, fine metals and spar- 
kly gems, and it was certainly very pretty. 
The star of the evening, though, was not 
the decor or even perry sporn, owner of the 
northeastern jewelry chain, but kat clear. 

The Burlington artist is known primar- 
ily for her large-scale sculptures made 
from steel and found metals — not usu- 
ally the stuff of luxury jewelry. Yet Clear 
is the pioneering artist in Perrywinkle’s 
Daydream Series, a collaboration that has 
been years in the making. The Kat Clear 
Collection features a total of nine new 
pieces — bracelets, rings, earrings and 
necklaces — rendered in rhodium-plated 
silver, with accents of gold, pink tourma- 
line, and pink or black enamel. 

The designs are edgier than what you’d 
normally find at Perrywinkle's, more like 
sassy abstract sculptures in miniature than 
traditional jewelry. Priced between $200 



and $1,200, Clear’s pieces are also rela- 
tively affordable. The collection is boldly 
geometric, and each piece makes some 
use of wavy' lines — think seismograph, or 
maybe calculus. 

Actually, said Clear, those squiggles 
represent corrugation. The pieces' shapes 
and colors were inspired by humble ma- 
terials from her MFA days — corrugated 
cardboard and duct tape. 

In 2013, as a new graduate student at 
Michigan’s Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Clear sought to connect with fellow art- 
ists in an environment she found intense 
and sometimes isolating, she recalled. 
Her method of choice was to craft a note 
for each classmate over the course of the 
two-year program. She wrote personal 
messages on pages from Scott Lenhardt’s 
Twenty Four Hour Woman calendar, 
wrapped them in cardboard and sealed 
them with pink duct tape. "It all sort of 
links back to found, reused and recycled 
material,” said Clear. 

That project, it seems, has kept on giving. 
Besides helping Clear make grad school 
friends and sowing the seeds of her jewelry 
line, her handcrafted notes inspired a third 


project: a series of road signs that currently 
flank Perrywinkle's entrance. Lines from 
the notes — “It’s not that messy, I promise"; 
“I forgot the code, but I swear I’m allowed 
in” — appear in black print on life-size pink 
road signs. The idea came from the contrast 
between Cranbrook’s “pristine and mani- 
cured” setting and nearby Detroit, Clear 
said. While at school, “I was inundated with 
industrial, abandoned landscapes, [includ- 
ing] road signs in storage.” 



OR MAYBE CALCULUS. 


Spom, whom Perrywinkle’s VP Jevan 
Fox describes as “a Wes Anderson type,” 
officially approached Clear about the 
Daydream Series in October 2014, though 
the two had met some years earlier when 
Clear designed a large-scale installation 
for Spom’s store in Long Island, N.Y., 
Devotion. Once on board, Clear worked 
with the Perrywinkle's team of CAD de- 
signers to develop the line from cardboard 


Artist Justin Atherton 
Brings a Whimsical 
Ghostly Visitation 
to Red Square 


O ctober is the season for ghouls, 
ghosts and monsters — but 
for Burlington artist justin 
atherton, the preoccupation 
with the strange and otherworldly is a year- 
round affair. The 6-foot-3-inch friendly 
giant, who works at Queen City Printers 
when he’s not making art, has been drawing 
monsters and mischief matters since age 11. 
The latest iterations of his creepy creatures 
can be seen at Red Square on Burlington's 
Church Street until the end of the month. 

“A lot of kids start out drawing super- 
heroes," Atherton tells Seven Days. “I was 
drawing people getting eaten.” His mon- 
sters, Atherton says, were relatively typi- 
cal: evil creatures out to get any offender 
who dared to cross their frame. 

But even a cursory glance at his series 
currently hanging at Red Square, “The 
Moon Suggested Adventure,” reveals a 


story that's more sweet than sinister. In 17 
small framed prints, a Casper-esque ghost 
embarks on an adventure that finds him 
night-surfing with Margaret the kid-witch, 
stargazing with a polar bear, riding an el- 
ephant on a midnight safari and more. 

“Ghosts have been popping up in my 
work for years,” Atherton says, “but I think 
this particular ghost, drawn this particular 
way, has his own unique personality and 
purpose. He sort of exists in my head as 
an explorer, and while I’m working with 
him, he makes me think of the excitement 
that comes from meeting new people and 
experiencing new situations.” 

Like much of Atherton’s recent work, 
the ghost series is colored digitally. It’s a 
process he picked up more than a decade 
ago while working at Kinko's, where he had 
access to Adobe Photoshop and Illustrator. 
After leaving that job in 2006, Atherton 



says, he wanted to get back to the more 
hands-on aspects of making art, “carving 
wood blocks by hand, doing silk screens 
the old-fashioned way ... and doing actual 
paintings." 

Eventually, though, he found himself 
“tired of being hampered with how long 
it would take [to do] a piece.” For the past 
eight months, he’s been "drawing things 
a lot quicker and scanning them in and 
throwing them into Illustrator and color- 
ing [them] that way.” 

While his process may have changed, 
Atherton’s subject matter has re- 
mained consistently off-kilter since his 


primary-school monster drawings. A brief 
survey of his past work reveals sexually 
explicit acrylic paintings, colorfully caped 
devils traipsing through dark forests, and 
menacing monsters of all shapes and sizes. 

About five years ago, "I spent a lot of 
time thinking about what type of art I 
‘should’ be doing” Atherton shares, "and 
what might appeal to a broader audi- 
ence. I finally realized what a trap that 
is. People can tell if your heart isn’t in it, 
and you’re selling yourself short when 
you try to follow a path that isn’t genuine 
to yourself.” After coming to that realiza- 
tion, Atherton says, he returned to acrylic 


GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 



mock-ups to the final product, which was 
created in Perrywinkle’s own manufactur- 
ing facility. 

Sporn sees such collaborations with 
artists as bringing Perrywinkle’s closer to 
the world of high fashion; "It takes us in a 
new direction.” He takes pride in his com- 
pany’s capacity for artistic development 
and fabrication, likening it to an iconic 
music label: “I love what Berry Gordy does 
... [We’re] doing Motown, but Motown for 


jewelry,” he said. Upcoming artists in the 
series include Burlington-based singer- 
songwriter Caroline rose and a winner of 
“the Canadian ‘Project Runway.’” 

Sporn's blurring of art and retail is 
familiar in the worlds of high fashion 
and luxury commodities, a trend that has 
trickled into the mainstream with the 
proliferation of Etsy and design-minded 
makers’ markets. Yet the intimate scale of 
Burlington lends a particular excitement 
to this partnership. Clear graduated from 
the University of Vermont, and her art 
(including sculptural bike racks) appears 
in several well-trafficked downtown loca- 
tions. Spom moved his company head- 
quarters to the Queen City in 1983. 

The collection will, of course, also 
bring Clear's work and vision to customers 
at the other four Perrywinkle’s locations — 
three in New York, one in Montreal. 

To bring the project full circle. Clear 
evoked her earlier work in a sculpture for 
Perrywinkle’s fa9ade — a version of one of 
the collection’s rings made from an eight- 
foot loop of steel built around two locally 
salvaged wheels. Assisted by two friends, 
both Burlington artists, she installed that 
finishing touch in the early morning of 
the day before the launch, laughing and 
friendly in work boots and jeans. One 
thing was, ahem, clear — this is an artist of 
great range. © 

Contact: rachel@sevendaysvt.com 


painting and block printing, and began to 
dabble in more adult themes. 

Of course, there will always be viewers 
who object to artwork such as Atherton’s 
block print of a man orally pleasuring his 
female partner — though such objections 
would disregard the sensitive humor and 
sheer joy of the image. But the one time 
Atherton was asked to remove a body of 
work from public walls, he recalls, it was 
of a nonsexual nature 

In 2007, Atherton showed his work at 
a restaurant recently opened by a friend, 
who found himself “faced with a really 
rough situation,” Atherton says. “A cus- 
tomer started yelling at him because of my 
work ... really malting a scene, getting in 
his face and demanding the work be taken 
down, making threats...” 

What was so offensive? Atherton calls 
those mixed-media drawings "tame, by my 
standards”; They included “some pretty 
sedate devils, and another one that showed 

ART HAS REAL POWER 10 
EVOKE VERY REAL, PASSIONATE 
RESPONSES -EVEN IF ITS NOT 
EXACTLY WHAT YOU'RE GOING FOR. 


a kid wearing a T-shirt that had a skull and 
crossbones on it.” Feeling “short on op- 
tions,” Atherton’s friend removed the work 
with profuse apologies to the artist. Today, 
Atherton sees the incident as “a reminder 
to me that art has real power to evoke very 
real, passionate responses — even if it’s not 
exactly what you're going for.” 

Most viewers choose to praise Atherton’s 
work, not vilify it. christy mitchell of 
the SP.A.CE. gallery on Pine Street has 
frequendy displayed his work; one of 
Atherton's prints appears in the gallery's 
current show, ‘The Art of Horror,” which 
runs through October. “His work is always 
approachable to the public,” Mitchell says. 
“He does the sweetest little characters, who 
are always a touch sad, and then some of the 
naughtiest kinky situations, but they, too, 
always have a sense of humor. 

“Even if Justin goes dark with the con- 
tent, there is always the realization that 
the work is raw, filled with emotion and 
pleasant to look at,” Mitchell continues. 
“He can make a piece from ink, paint, 
wood block, linoleum, cast resin, screen 
print, you name it — and you always know 
when it is a Justin Atherton.” © 
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WTF? 

T he fate of Burlington Telecom 
was a hot local story for years 
after the 2009 disclosure that 
the administration of Mayor 
Bob Kiss had improperly used nearly 
$17 million in taxpayer money to keep 
the city-owned utility from going bank- 
rupt. Ten months ago, Mayor Miro 
Weinberger’s administration closed on 
a deal requiring the sale of the internet, 
telephone and television provider. 

Since then, though, BT has fallen out 
of the news. So WTF is happening these 
days with Burlington Telecom? 

“It’s actually doing quite well now,” 
Weinberger reported in an interview 
last Thursday. Under the management 
of private consultants, BT added nearly 
500 subscribers this past summer. About 
5,500 Burlington households and busi- 
nesses are currently hooked into the 
high-speed fiber-optic network — BT’s 
biggest customer base since it started 
operating 12 years ago. 

Prospects for continued growth are 
positive, the mayor added. “As we go 
through a period of success, the troubles 
of BT are more and more in the rear- 
view mirror." Potential subscribers need 
no longer fear that the service may sud- 
denly cease, and “anger over what hap- 
o pened with BT” is ebbing, Weinberger 
j; surmised. 

5 An era of better feelings got under 
§ way when the city concluded long- 
3 running negotiations on a $33.5 million 
1/1 lawsuit filed by BT’s creditor. Citibank. 
The giant lender agreed last year to call 
off its lawyers in return for a $10.5 mil- 
5 lion payment. Most of that money — $6 
o million — took the form of a loan to the 
£ city from Blue Water Holdings, an ad 
§ hoc entity formed by Lake Champlain 
ferryman Trey Pecor. Blue Water took 
de facto ownership of BT but leased the 
w utility back to the city with the under- 
g standing that the telecom business must 
S eventually find a permanent buyer. It’ll 
jji formally go on sale about two years from 
now, and the sooner a deal gets done 
after that, the bigger the city’s cut of the 
proceeds. 

BT won’t be sold for less than a “min- 
imum threshold amount," Weinberger 
said. Neither he nor state regulators will 
g reveal that number, on the grounds that 
j° potential buyers would keep their offers 


close to that floor if they knew its dimen- 
sions. Weinberger did say that the mini- 
mum price is greater than the $6 million 
that Blue Water lent the city. 

It’s in taxpayers’ interest for the 
sale price greatly to exceed that sum. 
Weinberger said he wants to make a 
deal that would allow payback of much 
of the $17 million the Kiss crew quietly 
withdrew from public coffers. An out- 
of-state conglomerate prospecting for a 
monopoly grip on a gigabit network in 
a small and prosperous city might make 
an offer that the city would find hard to 

Yet the mayor could experience in- 
tense pressure to keep BT under local 
control, if activists have their way. About 
25 proponents of continued local owner- 
ship of BT met last week to map strategy 
in preparation for a January city council 
meeting where criteria for the sale are 
supposed to be adopted. The group is 
circulating a petition to Weinberger that 
says in part, “The city must ensure that 
BT remains locally controlled, affordable 
for all Burlington residents and account- 
able to all sectors of our community.” 

Rallying under the banner “Own 
Our Telecom, Own Our Future,” orga- 
nizers point out that Burlingtonians 
agreed in a 1997 referendum to finance 
a city-owned entity as an alternative 


to a much-loathed private provider, 
Adelphia, that was said to supply poor 
service at high prices. 

“We’ve already paid for it,” declared 
keep-it-local advocate Shay Totten at 
the October 13 gathering. “Letting it go 
for pennies on the dime seems kind of 
foolish.” 

Moreover, Totten and others argued, 
a private or out-of-town owner would 
not be primarily guided by the wishes 
and needs of the Burlington commu- 
nity. The city must not surrender the 
economic-development asset that its 
ultra-speedy network represents, the 
activists warned. 

One potential way to retain local con- 
trol is through a cooperative structure 
similar to that of City Market/Onion 
River Co-op, in which customers can 
own the business. Financial consultant 
Alan Matson and a few like-minded 
locals have been trying for the past two 
years to build a co-op that could make a 
credible bid for BT when it goes on the 
market. Matson said at last week’s meet- 
ing that he is “extremely optimistic we 
can get this done.” But the nascent entity 
has only about 200 members who have 
paid a minimum of $10 to have a say in 
its construction. 

“I’m certainly hoping to have 
some form of community ownership,” 


Weinberger said two days later. “I do 
want to give it every opportunity to 
succeed.” 

But the mayor cautioned that he is not 
ready to set community control of BT as 
a goal. He said he looks forward to hear- 
ing what other municipalities are doing 
at a scheduled October 29 noontime pre- 
sentation by representatives of citywide 
telecom entities in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Cleveland, Ohio and Winona, Minn. 
The three burgs are part of U.S. Ignite, 
a national coalition of communities with 
networks similar to Burlington’s. The 
new nonprofit BTV Ignite is organizing 
the event. 

Weinberger made clear that he wants 
the city to retain some degree of owner- 
ship of BT, regardless of who becomes 
its majority stakeholder. “That’s the out- 
come I see now as helping us meet the 
long-term goals of BT,” he said. “It might 
also be the best option for us to get back 
some portion of the $17 million.” ® 

Contact: kevin@sevendaysvt.com 
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Star Struck 

J ohn O’Meara is into history 
— deep, deep history, before 
the Earth, solar system or 
Milky Way galaxy formed. 

The 41-year-old physics prof at Saint 
Michael's College spends much of his 
time studying objects 10 billion light 
years away, created shortly after the big 

O’Meara had no backyard telescope 
growing up in Denver, Colo. But 
once at grad school, at the University 
of California, San Diego, he was 
dispatched to Hawaii to work on the 
world's largest visible-light telescope. 

“When you get to drive that kind 
of bus,” he says of the W.M. Keck 
Observatory at Mauna Kea, “you get 
hooked pretty quickly.” 

He's returned there 47 times. In 2011, 
O’Meara and his research colleagues 
used light from distant 
quasars to learn how 
galaxies absorb gases 
from the “circumgalactic 
medium” to create new 
stars; Science magazine 
listed it as one of the top 
10 scientific discoveries 
of that year. 

“It got us a lot of 
press and really inflated 
our egos,” O’Meara 
says. “I immediately 
started appearing in films with Scarlett 
Johansson.” 

He’s joking, of course. Still, 

O’Meara has become a Vermont star 
in the physics world, regularly landing 
research time on the Keck, at Chile’s 
Las Campanas Observatory and on the 
Hubble Space Telescope, which orbits 
the Earth. Occasionally, he even helps 
NASA “referee” research time requests 
on the Hubble and Keck, the latter of 
which costs $100,000 per night to use. 
And he’s spoken to Congress about why 
astrophysical research is so important. 

When he’s not exploring his own 
work, associate professor O’Meara is 
teaching astronomy and physics to 
St. Michael’s students; he chairs what 
he calls the “new-old-new” physics 
department, which used to be paired 
with chemistry. 

O’Meara says he’s happy to be in a 
liberal-arts setting rather than at a mas- 
sive research university. “I didn’t want 
to periodically show up and say hello 


to my TA who teaches my 700-person 
class," he says. 

The professor sat down with a 
reporter last week to entertain ques- 
tions about observing space from space, 
Einstein’s theory of general relativity 
and our tiny place in the universe. 

SEVEN DAYS: Is it difficult doing your 
research at a small Catholic college 
versus a large research university? 

JOHN O'MEARA: I don’t think it’s a 
hindrance. One of the nice things about 
my field is that it's kind of like being a 
Navy SEAL: Drop me off anywhere in 
the world with a laptop and an internet 
connection, and I can do research 
astrophysics. In the modern era, it isn’t 
site-specific. I don’t have to be right 
at the telescope all the time with a 
smoking jacket and a pipe. 

SD: How much time do 
you get on the Hubble? 

JO: Hubble, like most major 
research observatories, is 
something you apply for on 
either a yearly or six-month 
cycle. With ground-based 
observatories, it’s based on 
the Earth's orbit around 
the sun. For the Hubble, 
typically you’ll propose 
time in March, it'll go 
through review in April or 
May; then you find out whether you get 
the time in July. The observations could 
take another nine months to actually 
happen. So from design of an idea to 
actual “light down the bucket” can 
oftentimes be over a year. This makes 
the game interesting to play if you’re 
working with telescopes on the ground, 
because if there’s bad weather, that idea 
you had a year ago? Sorry, you’re out of 
luck. 

SD: Is there one concept in astro- 
physics you still find difficult to 
grasp? 

JO: One of them is just the immense 
scale of it all. There are only so many 
times you can say, “If the Earth is a 
grain of sand, then the sun is a beach 
ball, and Pluto is 200 miles away,” or 
something like that. That works OK, 
but that’s just for the solar system. For 
the galaxy and the space in between 
galaxies and grasping the immense size 
of it all, I’ve just given up. 


SD: Can anyone truly comprehend 
the science you do without a 
firm handle on the underlying 
mathematics? 

JO: Oh, certainly. Look at it this way: 
People have been doing astronomy 
ever since people have been looking 
up. People have been counting things 
in the sky and writing that down for 
thousands of years. The only thing 
that has really changed is our tools. 
Sure, when you introduce atomic 
physics and quantum mechanics into 
it, the mathematics becomes difficult. 
String theory is exceedingly hard to 
understand. Quantum field theory 
is difficult to understand. General 
relativity is easy to describe but, 
mathematically, extremely hard to 
work with. But, at the end of the day, 
true astronomy is looking up at the sky, 
seeing where things are and how they 
move and change over time. Anybody 
can do that. 

SD: Is there one space discovery you 
hope to see in your lifetime? 

JO: We are on the cusp of definitively 
showing that there is life of some 
sort on other planets orbiting other 


stars. I’ve been privileged to work 
with people who are working on the 
concept for the High-Definition Space 
Telescope — the next great space 
telescope. This thing will be able to take 
images of planets, take spectra of their 
atmospheres, and look for methane and 
ozone in their atmospheres. Those are 
biomarkers for some sort of life. My 
kids are growing up with the common- 
place knowledge that there are planets 
around other stars. When I went to 
school, that wasn’t the case. Their kids 
will grow up knowing there is life on 
some of them. Hopefully, that will 
happen on the timescale of my life and 
will be one of the most fundamentally 
awesome discoveries mankind has 
ever made. That will be the next time 
astronomy truly changes the world. So 
it’s a privilege to be a small part of 
that.® 


Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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Dear Cecil, 

I've heard rabbit meat was once thought of 
much how we think of chicken today, and I'm 
curious why things have changed. Rabbits 
reproduce quickly, and they're tasty. Have I just 
solved the hunger crisis? 

Bunny Biased 


T he other day I trekked 
over to my local high- 
end grocer to examine 
the leporine options, 
hoping to gin up a little anec- 
dotal evidence. I found five rab- 
bits — fresh, not frozen, which 
would seem to indicate that 
someone's eating them once in a 
while, at least among the Whole 
Foods set. In fact, in summer 
2014 Whole Foods launched a 
rabbit-meat pilot program in 
select stores, recognizing the 
bunny’s potential to be a next 
big thing in proteins. As you 
demonstrate, the case isn’t hard 
to make; the meat is low-fat, the 
animals are famous for breed- 
ing prodigiously, and rabbit 
husbandry is far better for the 
environment than many of the 
extant options. 

Rabbit’s been a next big 
tiling before. For nearly as long 
as the republic has existed, 
2 really, people are on record 
S wondering why we don’t eat 
> more of it. “The cultivation of 
5 Rabbits would be profitable 
z in America,” argued Amelia 
3 Simmons in American Cookery 
(1796), initiating a media tra- 
dition that continues to the 


present: every few years or so 
a spate of newspaper stories 
proclaim, as the Los Angeles 
Times did last year, that “rabbit 
appears to be going through a 
renaissance of sorts," enumer- 
ating all the reasons it makes 
sense to eat the critters and 
suggesting they may finally be 
on the cusp of culinary glory. 

And yes, there was a period 
when rabbits were big here. 
Beef, you’ll recall, was rationed 
during World War II; the U.S. 
Fish & Wildlife Service ad- 
vised housewives instead to 
“meet the meat shortage by 
eating domestic rabbit meat,” 
the Department of Agriculture 
released rabbit recipes, and 
LIFE magazine pitched in to 
the effort with a 1943 article 
featuring the memorable open- 
ing line “Domestic rabbits are 
one of the few pets which can 
be enjoyed dead or alive.” After 
the war, though, the American 
eating public went back to its 
old ways — beef, chicken, pork. 

There’s no single expla- 
nation for rabbits’ failure to 
catch on, but we might point 
to a cluster of issues. Like 
squirrels, rabbits as foodstuff 


suffer from an association with 
poverty. Even before wartime 
rationing, during the Great 
Depression rabbits were ma- 
ligned as “Hoover hogs” — the 
poor man’s pork, lean meat for 
lean tunes. (So lean, in fact, 
that there’s a form of malnutri- 
tion called “rabbit starvation,” 
or protein poisoning — what 
happens when you digest too 
much protein and no fat. Here’s 
where I mention that when I 
cooked that bunny the other 
day, it was with a quarter pound 
of pancetta.) 

Also during the Depression, 
a feed farmer named Jesse 
Jewell figured out how to verti- 
cally integrate the production 
of chicken, theretofore a decen- 
tralized affair — and, contra the 
bunny, chicken was then con- 
sidered something of a luxury 
meat. (Recall the political-ad 
promise of “a chicken in every 
pot.”) Jewell lived in Georgia, 
where many farmers raised 
poultry, whereas the rabbit 
producers of the time were 
centered in California. Had 
the contingencies of history 
and geography been different? 
We might be eating a lot more 
rabbit these days. 

Then again, maybe not. 
Rabbit producers say the crea- 
tures resist the kinds of indus- 
trial farming that would allow 
them to be raised on a mass 
scale. Those that receive insuf- 
ficiently gentle treatment may 
engage in such uneconomical 
behaviors as eating their young. 



They've got weak immune sys- 
tems and are prone to illness. As 
one rabbit rancher explained 
to Modem Farmer magazine, 
"Mother Nature designed 
them at the low end of the food 
chain so they die easily. That’s 
problematic.” 

And then there's the cute- 
ness factor. That Whole Foods 
pilot program I mentioned 
up top? It’s about to end. / 
The store blamed low sales, / 
and journalists uncovered / 
some unsavory practices I 
on the rabbit farms, but it l 
didn’t help that the initia- \ 
five was met with ferocious 
opposition by animal rights 
activists, who picketed stores 
with signs saying things like 
"Whole Foods Market Is Now 
Serving Our Pets.” 

In a context of infinite 
plenty, this outsize sympathy 
for charismatic megafauna 

— the so-called Bambi effect 

— wouldn’t be too troubling. 
But given an era of climate 
change, dwindling natural re- 
sources, and rising consump- 
tion — global meat production 
almost doubled between 1980 
and 2004 — we’re direly in 
want of proteins more envi- 
ronmentally friendly than, say, 
cows, which require enormous 
amounts of energy to raise 
and process. One researcher 


claimed last year that giving up 
beef would be more effective in 
cutting carbon emissions than 
giving up cars. Rabbits convert 
calories into meat far more ef- 
ficiently, producing six pounds 
on the amount of feed and 
water it takes a cow to produce 

Of course, they’re not the 
only alternative protein source 
out there. One sees touted, for 
instance, the potential of in- 
sects, which also tend to elicit 
some real resistance — this 
time it’s the ick factor. Given 
our need for more sustainable 
sources of protein, though, con- 
sumers might someday have to 
make a choice: bugs or bunny? 


INFO 
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his week’s Tech Issue is timed to coincide with 
a job fair and tech expo organized by Seven Days 
and the Vermont Technology Alliance. With 60- 
plus exhibitors — from large-scale employers like 
the University of Vermont Medical Center to smaller start- 
ups such as Designbook and Step Ahead Innovations — the 
Vermont Tech Jam is annual evidence that innovation is alive 
and well in the Green Mountain State. 

Seven Days has been following this evolving story for 
years. In our first tech issue — a few days before the 
very first Tech Jam in January 2008 — Paula Routly 
profiled Dealer.com back when the South End 
startup had only 110 employees. Now it employs 
more than 850, and two years ago, changed own- 
ership for a cool billion dollars. 

We also wrote about MyWebGrocer, which 
had 40 employees then, compared with 264 work- 
ing in the U.S. today, most of them at HQ in Winooski; 
more workers are based in Ireland, Canada and Chile. 

Both companies are presenting sponsors of the Tech Jam, 
and each is looking to fill at least 20 jobs. And they’re not the 
only ones with positions available. Novetta, a big-data firm 
based out of state, is expanding its Burlington office, hoping 
to add 20 more programmers before the end of the year. 

Numerous institutions, organizations and events are fuel- 
ing this expanding tech scene. Over the years, we’ve covered 
many of them, from the game design program at Champlain 
College to the cybersecurity research at Norwich University; 
from the 24-hour HackVT to the free-wheeling Champlain 
Mini Maker Faire. 



We’ve showcased startups, too. Seven Days uncovered 
Greensea, the Richmond-based robotics firm that makes 
control systems for submersibles, and was also the first to 
note the growth of the white-hat hackers at Pwnie Express, 
who build penetration-testing systems. 

This year’s tech issue trains the spotlight on Daft Labs, a 
fast-growing Burlington startup that’s building applications 
for companies inside and outside the state. Alicia Freese 
visited its College Street office, complete with kegerator, in 
“Up to Code” (p. 31). 

Girl Develop It Burlington, Step Up to 
Information Technology and the local chapter 
of Lesbians Who Tech also get ink this year. 
They're three Vermont groups working to boost 
the number of women in tech jobs (“The Silicon 
Ceiling,” p. 38). And we introduce the tech-star 
host of “InnoVaTe” (p. 40), a new show from 
Vermont PBS that will put stories like these on small 
screens, from TVs to tablets to smartphones. 

Of course, it’s impossible to know whether the tech tools 
we depend on today will stand the test oftime. If this issue had 
appeared 100 years ago, on October 21, 1915, the cover might 
have depicted Vermont’s original tech hub: Springfield. Back 
then, Precision Valley, as the area was known, was churn- 
ing out startups left and right Kirk Kardashian remembers 
those days in “Once a Tech Town” (p. 36). “Springfield was 
a white-collar community, populated by engineers and ex- 
ecutives, with the highest per-capita income in Vermont,” 
Kardashian writes. That's not the case today. 

Tomorrow? Anything’s possible. © 




T he simple cat graphic on Daft 
Labs’ website gives it an air 
of mystery. To the uniniti- 
ated, the page offers no hint of 
what the Burlington company does. But 
Vermont is nonetheless discovering this 
fast-growing tech startup that is writing 
complex code for a range of local com- 
panies, from Green Mountain Power to 
Localvore Today, the Vermont-centric 
e-commerce platform that offers daily 
deals at local businesses. 

Located above a women’s cloth- 
ing boutique on College Street, Daft 
Labs looks like a typical tech startup: 
A group of men in traditional hoodie- 
jeans-sneakers attire sat silently typing 
purple and green characters on large 
black screens. Among them were Daft’s 
two young Vermont founders: James 
Thompson, 31, and Tom Woodward, 25. 

A framed portrait of Iron Man hangs 
in the entryway — the superhero is one 
of their idols, according to Thompson, 
who goes by his internet handle, JT. 
(Elon Musk of Tesla Motors is another.) 
Cubbies hold complimentary black furry 
slippers. 

More importantly, the kegerator in 
the company kitchen now serves a lot 
more employees than it once did. In the 
past year and a half, Daft Labs’ staff has 
ballooned from two to nearly 20, includ- 
ing contractors. Although most of the 
company’s clients are based in Boston, 
New York or San Francisco, local busi- 
nesses are starting to seek it out. 

Daft Labs connected with Green 
Mountain Power after a software archi- 
tect at the utility company had lunch 
with JT and then mentioned him to 
software development manager Todd 
LaMothe. “I was like, “What the heck is 
Daft Labs?’” LaMothe recalled. Now the 
company is building a website for GMP, 
as well as an app that will help dispatch- 
ers communicate with field crews. 

“We’re pretty picky about who we 
work with,” LaMothe said. In Vermont, 
he noted, “The dearth of software devel- 
opment and software consulting shops is 
striking.” 

Richard Morin agreed. The 
Burlington-based founder of diwi, an 
app that allows people to make product 
recommendations, predicted, “JT and 
his crew are going to be very significant 
players in moving the state forward." 


Up to Code 

Daft Labs has Vermont’s back end covered 

BY ALICIA FREESE 


Morin acknowledged that there’s been a 
“Vermont diaspora of tech people,” but 
suggested that some of those who’ve left 
the state may be encouraged when they 
see that JT and Woodward “could come 
back and could make it work." 

Thompson and Woodward met 
in Burlington at a social networking 
startup called Kohort. When it moved to 
Brooklyn, so did they. After the company 
got "pulverized” by Facebook, as JT put 
it, the duo started Daft. Their return 


to Burlington, two years ago, stemmed 
from a personal decision: JT's wife 
wanted to move back to Vermont. So he 
and Woodward, who grew up in South 
Burlington, complied. 

The return to a smaller market, with 
less capital and programming talent, fits 
the company’s contrarian philosophy. 
“Tom and I tend to look at the tilings 
that piss us off about either startups or 
big companies and do the opposite,” JT 



"The idea behind Daft Labs,” he 
explained, “is to help startups not make 
mistakes early on, especially when it 
comes to technology.” Daft Labs builds 
software — apps, websites and applica- 
tion program interfeces (APIs), which 
JT described as the “underlying data 
layers." It also consults with companies 
on how to market and monetize their 
products. 

The company offers the types of 
perks for which competitive tech en- 
terprises are renowned. Employees 
get great health care and free house 
cleaning. Once a week, the conference 
room becomes a massage parlor where 
they receive professional full-body rub- 
downs. Daft Labs keeps an apartment 
in New York City, where staff can stay 
whenever they want. 

But after 120-hour weeks at Kohort, 
Thompson and Woodward developed 
different expectations for production. 

At Daft Labs, they encourage em- 
ployees to work 32 hours a week. On 
Wednesdays, the entire staff leaves at 
11 a.m. to get burgers and beers at The 
Scuffer Steak & Ale House. They spend 
the next several hours playing video 
games — what JT calls “team building." 

Which isn’t to say that games are lim- 
ited to Wednesdays. Last Tuesday, a pro- 
grammer named Sam broke the silence 
to ask Woodward a question: “Tom, in 
the last two hours I delivered 10 points. 
Can I play StarCraft now?” Woodward 
stopped working to play against his 
employee. 

Described by several people as a 
“genius” programmer who is “elusive,” 
the quiet partner lets Thompson handle 
external communications. Woodward 
acknowledged a reporter in the office 
with a quick wave, but his eyes never left 
his screen. 

The “points” Sam referenced are how 
Daft Labs charges clients. Rather than 
bill by the hour, the company assigns 
software projects a number of points 
based on the complexity of the task. 
It also breaks down each project into 
smaller components rolled out incre- 
mentally — that is, Daft Labs program- 
mers develop and test features one at a 
time, rather than unveiling the finished 
product all at once. As an example of the 
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Up to Code « p.3i 

latter strategy, JT cited the disastrous £ 
rollout of Vermont Health Connect. He S 
noted that Daft Labs doesn’t charge for 
fixing bugs, regardless of when clients 
discover them, keeping its client rela- 
tionships open-ended. 

JT explained that software engi- 
neers are expected to complete at least 
25 points a month; if they exceed 32, 
each additional point earns them $100. 
Woodward, who regularly logs 60 per 
month, is an anomaly. 

How does a company that employs a 
bunch of guys who wear furry slippers 
and play video games mid-workday land 
customers like Green Mountain Power? 

"It’s mostly me,” said JT, grinning. 
But, he adds, “I put, like, zero effort into 
getting customers.” He admitted that 
many of his programmers are better 
coders than he is; his strength is as a 
salesman. 

Though he sometimes sounds like 
one, JT isn’t a stereotypical Silicon 
Valley tech bro. A self-described “geeky 
goth kid,” he spent his teenage years in 
the Northeast Kingdom. "It was rough, 
man,” he recalled. His father was a logger 
in those days; now he’s deputy commis- 
sioner at the Vermont Department of 
Information and Innovation. 

JT ran several informal businesses 
— some legal, others less so — while at- 
tending high school in Hardwick, then 
college. A T-shirt-selling operation took 
off when he started printing images of 
the iconic mid-performance kiss be- 
tween Madonna and Britney Spears at 
the 2003 MTV Video Music Awards. 
He bought items on eBay in Canada 
and resold them on eBay in the United 



AND DO THE OPPOSITE. 


JAMES -JT” THOMPSON 

States, profiting from the difference in 
exchange rates. 

JT majored in business at Johnson 
State College, but neither of the two 
programming courses he took there 
challenged him, he recalled, so he did 
an independent study. After graduating, 
he went from working the night shift 
at a gas station to working on the as- 
sembly line at Manufacturing Solutions, 
a Morrisville company that produces 



and distributes machines for the rowing 
company Concept2. JT, who claims 
to have started programming at age 4, 
quickly made himself useful, inventing a 
software program to coordinate workers’ 
schedules and keep track of inventory. 

Daft Labs is Thompson’s sixth com- 
pany — before that, he started a climb- 
ing magazine, a real estate company 
and several other technology ventures. 
In 2008, then-governor Jim Douglas 
gave him an entrepreneur award for 
founding an IT company called Acute 
Technology, which provided tech sup- 
port to companies including PetSmart 
and Turtle Fur. JT later shut down the 
company to work for Kohort. 

There he met Woodward, who had 
taken programming courses at South 
Burlington High School — an early op- 
portunity he described in an email as 
“rare and pretty awesome.” Along with 
friends, the young Woodward built 
an instant messaging system program 
and a whole lot of games. He attended 
Vermont Technical College in Randolph 
but left before graduation to take the 
Kohort job. 

Clients testify to Daft Labs’ program- 
ming acumen. “Their whole team is 
really smart and really collaborative," said 
Michael Nedell, cofounder and president 





of Localvore Today, located just a few 
blocks away. Daft Labs built the API that 
powers its new website and app. 

“It’s really great to be able to walk 
to their office and draw on their white- 
board,” added Meg Randall, Localvore 
Today’s cofounder and director of 
operations. 

And Daft is helping fill a gap. While 
entrepreneurs and investors say 
Burlington's tech scene is maturing, the 
city still has only a few companies ca- 
pable of doing the serious kind of coding 
that many startups rely on. 

Adam Bouchard started Agilion, one 
of the better-known shops, in 2010. “I’m 
actually kind of surprised there aren't 
more companies doing what we do,” 
he said. Daft Labs could be viewed as a 
competitor, but Bouchard said he wel- 
comes the company’s arrival as a sign 
that the tech scene is expanding. When 
it comes to business, he said, “there’s 
plenty to go around.” 

Diwi has certainly benefited from 
Daft’s return. The company helped build 
diwi’s back end and leases a portion 
of its office space to the startup. Twice 
Daft has taken equity from diwi in lieu 
of rent. That tactic presents a different 
kind of opportunity for Daft, positioning 
it to benefit when its clients succeed. 


While JT may take a laissez-faire ap- 
proach to publicity, there is one group 
he’s always reaching out to: high-level 
engineers. Finding them has been one of 
the challenges of returning to Vermont, 
he said: “We tried to hire six people 
this summer and ended up with three.” 
Recruiting female engineers has been 
even harder; currently, the staff is all 
male. Daft has had the most success con- 
vincing Champlain College graduates to 
stick around, JT said. 

The company's oblique website is 
designed to entice engineers — that cat 
is the logo for GitHub, a “social network 
for geeks,” as JT put it. Clicking on it 
leads people to a showcase of code writ- 
ten by Daft Labs programmers. 

As he left the office for a meeting last 
week, JT, who is significantly more gre- 
garious than Daft’s other staffers, told a 
reporter, “I’ll be impressed if they say a 
single word to you.” 

Not one of them did. © 
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Smiling Poop, 
Frowny Face 



These Vermoji beat the ^ out of ^ 

BY CATHY RESMER AND DAN BOLLES | VERMOJI BY MATT DOUGLAS 


D id you know that Vermont is 
the “poop capital of America"? 
That's according to the head- 
line of an August 18 story on 
the Daily Mail website. The UK news- 
paper was one of many media outlets 
to report on a recent study analyzing 
the use of emoji — those playful images 
that let smartphone users add attitude to 
texts, emails and Facebook messages. 

SwiftKey, a company that makes 
mobile keyboard apps for Android and 
iPhone, analyzed 1.5 billion emoji used 
worldwide. For the U.S. results, the com- 
pany built an interactive map showing 
which emoji were used the most — and 
where. 

Some results were predictable: New 
Yorkers favor the Statue of Liberty; 
Hawaiians often pick surfing and vol- 
cano emoji to illustrate their thoughts. 

Less explicably, the study also found 
that Vermonters overwhelmingly 
choose the Pile of Poo. For a few days, 
Facebook feeds were full of people talk- 
ing shit about the state. 

A Japanese telecom-company worker 
named Shigetaka Kurita created emoji 
— the word is a mashup of the Japanese 
terms for “picture” (e) and “character" 
(moji). While helping build the world’s 
first mobile internet platform, Kurita de- 
veloped a set of symbols to enhance text. 
They took off in Japan in the late 1990s, 
but weren’t widely used in the US. until 
after the release of the iPhone in 2007. 
Now they’re ubiquitous here; SwiftKey 
notes that 74 percent of Americans 
report using emoji daily. In May 2015, 
Merriam-Webster officially recognized 
the term with a dictionary entry. 

Emoji appear on smartphones just 
like any other language — as a keyboard 
that users can choose to activate. The 
emoji option appears sandwiched be- 
tween Dutch and Estonian on the list 
of available iPhone keyboards. Once en- 
abled, emoji become part of the touch- 
screen keyboard along with letters and 
punctuation marks. 

With more than 700 tiny, cartoonish 


images to choose from on that keyboard, 
why do so many Vermonters choose the 
poop picture? SwiftKey doesn't say. But 
here at Seven Days, we suspect it has 
something to do with the crap job that 
the available emoji do when it comes to 
capturing the Vermont experience. 

Peruse the emoji keyboard, and you'll 
find that many of the little symbols re- 
flect their urban and Asian roots. Among 
the hundreds of images are skyscrap- 
ers, high-speed passenger trains and a 
tempura shrimp, but there are none for 
cheese. Dozens of little faces depict vari- 
ous emotional states, but none of those 
faces is shivering, or obscured by a hat 
and scarf. 

For the Tech Issue, Seven Days staff 
brainstormed a list of “Vermoji” that 
more accurately represent our lives 
here in the Green Mountain State. We 
divided them into the standard catego- 
ries — People, Nature, Food and Drink, 
Celebrations, Activities, Travel and 
Places, Objects and Symbols — and il- 
lustrated one in each group. Feel free to 
imagine the rest 

Adding such new emoji to the key- 
board isn’t easy. To appear on phones, 
they must receive approval from the 
Unicode Consortium, an international 
nonprofit organization composed of 
representatives from companies such 
as Google, Apple and Facebook; the list 
of emoji is updated annually. This col- 
laboration ensures that the same emoji 
are available across all technology plat- 
forms — though their appearance varies 
with the platform one uses to view them. 
For example, the Pile of Poo emoji wears 
an anthropomorphized smile on the 
iPhone, but not on Google’s Android, 
where flies circle the pile. 

The full list of official emoji, and 
their names, is searchable online at 
emojipedia.org. The 67 emoji under con- 
sideration for next year’s vote include 
a pregnant woman, a baguette, a canoe 
— and, reportedly, a hunk of cheese. 
Nothing else resembling these suggested 
Vermojis has made the cut. Yet. 









How Springfield went from Precision Valley to industrial wasteland 

BY KIRK KARDASHI AN 


T he city of Burlington is doing 
everything in its power to 
become Vermont’s tech 
hub. The region boasts an 
international airport and high-speed 
internet. Next-generation companies 
such as Dealer.com and MyWebGrocer 
have joined legacy ones such as 
GlobalFoundi'ies and General Dyn: 

A new nonprofit, BTV Ignite, 
up to align “Burlington’s pow- 
erful gigabit infrastructure as 
a tool, testbed and accelerator 
for economic, educational and 
community benefit,” accord- 
ing to its website. 

Yet, in their quest for a 
brighter future, Chittenden 
County's connectors could 
learn a thing or two from the past — spe- 
cifically from the town of Springfield, 
which was arguably Vermont’s first tech 
hub. As recently as 1980, the machine- 
tool industry employed about 3,000 
people there and defined the town’s 
social and economic identity. Known 
as Precision Valley, Springfield was a 
white-collar community, populated by 
engineers and executives, with the high- 
est per-capita income in Vermont 



“All of that has flipped 180 degrees,” 
said Bob Flint, 53, who recalled a time 
when there were multiple shifts at Jones 
& Lamson and Bryant Chucking Grinder 
Company, two of Springfield's four pre- 
eminent machine-tool companies. The 
town’s streets were once jammed with 
commuting workers. But now, said Flint, 
executive director of the Springfield 
Regional Development Corporation, they 
have a different traffic prob- 
lem: drug dealers. Springfield’s 
household income today 
is about $10,000 below the 
Vermont median, and one- 
third of its residents receive 
some form of public assistance. 

Like its ascent, Springfield’s 
descent took decades. The 
hit bottom on February 13, 2002, 
when Goldman Industrial Group, the 
owner of J&L, Bryant Chucking Grinder 
and Fellows Gear Shaper, declared bank- 
ruptcy and shuttered 790,000 square 
feet of industrial manufacturing space 
— roughly the area of 14 football fields. 

Outsiders may find it perplexing that 
a technology-based industry of such 
dimensions could ever have occupied 
this remote, rural area. Following that 


logic, the near-total disappearance of 
Springfield’s prosperity is like the reso- 
lution of a dissonant chord. But, in fact, 
Precision Valley made perfect sense for 
about 100 years. 

Flint, a hometown booster who sees 
things as they are, has the difficult job 
of helping the region figure out its next 
identity. If not the Machine Tool Capital 
of the World, then what? "The answer is, 
we're not going to be any one thing,” he 
said. “The economy is too complicated 
for that.” 

Multi-Company Town 

Things were simpler in the 1830s, when 
Springfield’s first technology company, 
Parks and Woolson, began turning out 
machinery to finish cloth. The firm 
located there for the water power; the 
Black River drops 120 feet in less than a 
mile as it drains south through the center 
of town. Parks and Woolson set up shop 
on the river bank and attracted highly 
skilled machinists as the firm prospered. 

But, despite Parks and Woolson’s 
success, Springfield struggled. A flood 
demolished the town in 1869; then a 
huge fire burned much of it in 1880. The 
town was losing population to western 


migration when Adna Brown, the gen- 
eral manager of Parks and Woolson, 
got word that a machine-tool company 
in Windsor was for sale. Founded in 
1829, Jones & Lamson manufactured, at 
various times, rotary pumps, rifles and 
sewing machines. Its original building 
is now the American Precision Museum. 

Brown put together a group of inves- 
tors, and Springfield invoked an 1884 
Vermont law that allowed towns to 
exempt new industry from taxation for 
up to 10 years. The deal went through, 
and J&L moved from Windsor to 
Springfield in 1888. 

To run the operation. Brown hired 
a precocious machinist and inventor 
named James Hartness. On his first 
day of work, Hartness took one look 
at the wide range of products J&L 
made — machines to drill gun barrels, 
stone channelers, engine lathes — and 
proclaimed that the company would 
henceforth produce just one thing: the 
Hartness Flatbed Turret Lathe, named 
for himself. Although other turret lathe 
models existed, his was arguably the 
most efficient at milling and shaping all 
lengths of metal. Hartness directly ben- 
efited from his invention, earning $1,000 
per year, plus a $100 bonus for every 
turret lathe the factory sold. With only 
a grammar school education, he brought 
home more money in some weeks than 
the average person made in a year. 

Hartness fueled Springfield’s explo- 
sive growth from the turn of the 20th 
century until well past World War II, 
during which Springfield was rumored to 
be on Germany's list of bombing targets. 
He did it by introducing one well-timed 
product after another, each named for 
its creator. For example, Hartness hired 
an engineer and inventor named Edwin 
Fellows, who developed a machine that 
would cut gears. Hartness spun off the 
Fellows Gear Shaper Company in 1896, 
with its namesake serving as manager. 
The innovation coincided with the rise of 
the automobile industry a few years later. 

When Fellows left J&L to run his own 
company, Hartness sought an engineer 
to replace him. He found William LeRoy 
Bryant, a student at the University of 
Vermont, who joined J&L in 1897 as 
a draftsman and worked closely with 
Hartness on the cross-sliding-head turret 
lathe. At the same time, Bryant took an in- 
terest in grinding. Building on a J&L lathe 
that used a chuck — something to hold a 
piece in place while it was shaped and 
bored — Bryant developed a new chuck 
that was easier to use and more accurate. 
By 1909, Hartness had another spin-off: 
the Bryant Chucking Grinder Company. 

This pattern continued. When 
Hartness hired Fred Lovejoy to replace 




Bryant at J&L, Lovejoy became an 
expert in small-tool design, and he 
eventually created interchangeable cut- 
ters that could be swapped in and out 
of machines like bits on a modern drill. 
In 1916, Hartness provided the startup 
capital for the Lovejoy Tool Company, 
which will celebrate its 100-year anni- 
versary in Springfield next year. 

Hartness fostered these new firms 
because he held to a belief that sounds 
odd today: that a company should make 
only one product. He broke his own 
rule once, in 1919, when he invented the 
optical comparator, a device to precisely 
measure screw threads, in collaboration 
with engineer, artist and arctic explorer 
Russell Porter. Hartness wanted Porter, 
a Springfield native, to run the compara- 
tor business, but Porter decided to move 
California, where he helped design the 
Palomar Observatory telescope. 

So J&L kept the comparator division 
in-house. Despite its parent company’s 
bankruptcy, Springfield-based J&L 
Metrology' remains the only company 
making optical comparators today in the 
United States. 

SPRINGFIELD WAS A WHITE-COLLAR 
COMMUNITY, POPULATED BY 
ENGINEERS AND EXECUTIVES. 

WITH THE HIGHEST PER-CAPITA 
INCOME IN VERMONT 

Fourteen years before he died, 
Hartness was elected governor of 
Vermont. His wordy platform — “A 
Drive for Creation and Cultivation of 
Industrial Plants” — proved incompat- 
ible with the poor economy of the time, 
and he served for only one term, from 
1921 to 1923. An avid pilot, he went 
on to found Springfield's Hartness 
State Airport and persuaded Charles 
Lindbergh to land there after his historic 
New York-to-Paris flight of 1927. 

Hartness was also fascinated by as- 
tronomy. He and Porter formed a club 
called the Springfield Telescope Makers 
that continues to convene every summer 
on a hill outside of town. 

What Went Wrong? 

The companies that Hartness created 
remained successful long after his 
death in 1934. They boomed during war 
times and shrank during recessions but 
steadily employed 3,000 to 4,000 people 
for the better part of the 20th century. 

Why did J&L, Fellows Gear Shaper 
and Bryant Chucking Grinder eventually 
go out of business? There’s no definitive 


answer, according to the executive di- 
rector of the Springfield Art & Historical 
Society. Hugh Putnam, 75, worked in 
J&L’s comparator division in the 1970s 
and 1980s. His father worked at Fellows 
Gear Shaper for 45 years. 

Some have blamed the unions for 
the machine-tool industry’s downfall, 
Putnam said; a few long strikes in the 
1970s led to high wages and legacy costs. 
Another explanation, he offered, is that 
the owners of these family-run compa- 
nies couldn't get their kin to take over. As 
a result, the companies were purchased 
by large outside firms in the late 1950s 
and early 1960s. 

Going from local to multinational 
ownership marked “a turning point,” 
Flint concurred. “Maybe it would not 
have been possible for them to compete 
at the same level without that," he said, 
“but when things went south, there was 
a heck of a lot less control.” 

Putnam suggested that “the compa- 
nies put themselves out of business” by 
failing to innovate or invest sufficiently in 
research and development. Springfield 
continued to churn out old-school ma- 
chine tools; motors and electric power 
aside, they required a human operator. 
Meanwhile, the Japanese poured bil- 
lions of dollars into the development of 
computerized machining centers that 
were faster, more accurate and cheaper 
to run than, say, a J&L turret lathe. “The 
technology just stripped what these 
companies were doing,” Putnam said. 

Flint agreed. “They kept making the 
same machines, and while they were 
great and cool and the standard-bearers, 


you’ve always got to innovate,” he said. 
“That kind of stuff stopped happening 
from the mid-1980s on.” 

Flint sees a lesson there for Vermont 
businesses in any era. Deciding how 
much to spend on research and develop- 
ment is a key challenge for such small 
enterprises, he said, because innovation 
takes a lot of capital — more than some 
can afford. “So what do you do?” he 
asked. “Do you cash out? Or do you find 
a way to get the financial horsepower 
you need to compete with bigger com- 
panies? That’s a tough one.” 

The machine-tool firms went an- 
other route: They stayed the course and 
became obsolete. 

Some bright spots persist amid the 
ruins of Springfield’s machine-tool era: 
J&L Metrology and Lovejoy, neither of 
which returned calls from Seven Days, 
are two of them. 

A more recent success story is IVEK. 
The 80-employee Springfield firm 
makes precision pumps that dispense 
tiny amounts of liquid in the production 
of items such as contact lenses, batteries 
and medical syringes. The pumps use 
ceramic cylinders and pistons machined 
to tolerances within millionths of an 
inch. Springfield resident and inven- 
tor Vernon Zeitz founded the company 
in 1979, and over the years IVEK has 
plucked engineers, machinists, and even 
tools and supplies from the old-guard 
machine-tool companies as they closed 
around it. 

“We really do feel we fit into the 
Precision Wiley, because of all the preci- 
sion ceramic and metalwork machining 


we do,” said Mark Tanny, director of 
IVEK’s research and development. “A lot 
of the reason we’re able to develop these 
processes and machines has to do with 
some of the design talent that was left 
over from the machine-tool days.” 

Flint would love to see more firms like 
IVEK take root in Springfield. And, as one 
might expect, he knows how to make the 
place sound attractive to new businesses. 
VTel recently installed 10 gigabit fiber- 
optic cable, he noted, giving Springfield 
one of the top internet speeds in the w 
country. Interstate 91 is just a few miles < 
away. The machine-tool manufacturing § 
sites are flat and connected to water and < 
sewer infrastructure. The area is eligible 5 
for new-market tax credits, which Black ° 
River Produce used in 2012 to build a 
slaughterhouse and meat distribution 
center — a deal that Flint facilitated. 

Flint's development agency is work- -j 
ing with local, state and federal agencies ia 
on environmental remediation of the jjj 
J&L and Bryant shops, which are des- ° 
ignated as brownfields. The old Fellows - 
Gear Shaper site in North Springfield is 
now occupied by Jeld-Wen Windows & 
Doors and Acrylic Designs, which makes £ 
point-of-purchase displays. g 

Flint's fantasy is to see a company g 
settle in Springfield that needs 500 k> 
skilled workers, but he’s realistic about 
the odds of re-creating a tech hub on the 
banks of the Black River. “Am I going 
to be able to attract 500 people to live 
here?” he asked, then answered his own -n 
question. “We need the social infrastruc- 3 
ture. Burlington is one thing, but the rest 3 
of the state is something else.” © S3 




The Silicon Ceiling 


Local groups seek to expand the presence of women in tech 

BY CAROLYN SHAPIRO 


M eg Randall got her first tech 
job fresh out of college. After 
earning a degree in religious 
studies and anthropology 
from St. Lawrence University, she found a 
gig handling the email, website and coding 
for the Feminist Majority Foundation in 
Washington, D.C., and realized she had a 
knack for it 

Her all-female intro to the tech world 
was unusual, to say the least. 

It wasn’t until Randall took a similar 
position at Burlington-based Localvore 
Today in 2012 that she noticed the scarcity 
of females in her field. At networking events, 
Randall was surrounded by men. Speakers 
talked about "all the guys out there looking 
to start a company,” as though no woman 
would attempt such a thing. 

“The language is always something that 
sticks out to me,” she says, remembering 
how she felt listening to those presenta- 
tions. “I always felt like it was clear that 
people had an idea of who their audience 
was, and it was male." 

Randall wasn’t imagining the gender 
inequity. The National Center for Women 
& Information Technology reported in 
April that women held 26 percent of the 
professional computing occupations in 
the U.S. workforce in 2014, compared 
with 57 percent of all professional occu- 
2 pations, according to data from the fed- 
8 eral Bureau of Labor Statistics. A similar 
j» study by the American Association of 
5 University Women found that percentage 
§ has actually dropped since 1990, when 
S women occupied 35 percent of comput- 
ing jobs. 

Randall recalls finding hope and soli- 
darity at a Lesbians Who Tech Summit in 
jjj New York City, where all of the present- 
d ers, and the majority of participants, were 

~ “It felt so powerful — a huge room full 
■“ of women in the industry that I’m in,” she 
says. “It was so refreshing. It felt revolu- 
w tionary. And I didn’t know how badly I had 
§ needed it until after I went” 
z On her way back to Burlington, she 
> decided to launch a local chapter of 
M LWT. 

Randall isn't alone in working to even 
the score in Vermont, where technol- 
ogy job recruiters struggle to find skilled 
candidates. While LWT is focused on net- 
g working, at least two other female-centric 
h tech groups have sprung up in the past two 
£ years to help train women for high-paying 
m computingjobs. 


First on the scene was the Burlington 
chapter of Girl Develop It. A national 
nonprofit, GDI describes itself as an 
“affordable and judgment-free’’ option 
for women to learn web and software 
development. Contrary to one possible 
suggestion of its name, GDI’s tech training 
is geared toward adult women, not girls. 

Chapter founder Maureen McElaney 
discovered the group while working at an 
engineering firm in Philadelphia. Trying 
to expand her skills, she found her way 


to tech events, where she noticed that the 
few women in attendance tended to gather 
silently at the back of the room. When they 
did speak up, their questions inspired a 
certain amount of eye rolling. GDI aims to 
change all that. 

When McElaney and her husband 
moved to Burlington, she missed having 
“a place to go and collaborate with other 
women,” she says, “where it was really 
geared toward women, towards encour- 
aging women to come who maybe were 


too shy or didn’t think they were smart 
enough." 

With GDI, she says, “we really want to 
create a safe space, where you don’t have to 
feel embarrassed about any question that 
comes to mind. We try to make sure people 
know, if you’re having that question, five 
other people in the room are probably also 
having that question.” 

When McElaney launched GDI 
Burlington at the Monkey House in 
Winooski in March 2013, she knew she'd 
hit a nerve — 80 techie women and their 
friends showed up, and many signed up to 
take or teach classes. After two and a half 
years, Burlington’s GDI chapter counts 
more than 850 members. 

McElaney herself is a GDI success 
story. After taking the group’s classes, she 
is now a quality assurance engineer at au- 
tomotive web solutions company Dealer, 
com and has become a go-to guru for local 
women in tech. 

Vermont Works for Women is also get- 
ting in on the action. The nonprofit, which 
helps women pursue nontraditional ca- 
reers such as welding and policing, created 
its first Step Up to Information Technolog)' 
training session this year. 

“Women can make a transition into 
a good, high-paying, stable job without 
going into debt,” says program coordinator 
Jenny Beaudin. “It was a no-brainer." 

The 16-week program ran from January 
to May and taught the common program- 
ming languages JavaScript, HTML and 
CSS, as well as classes in WordPress, 
Google Analytics and other platforms. 
Women who master the fundamentals 
can vie for jobs against college graduates 
with computer science degrees, because 
the demand for skilled tech workers so 
dramatically exceeds the supply, Beaudin 

But many women still don’t think they 
can achieve that master)'. Both Beaudin 
and McElaney note that women often lack 
confidence and give up, figuring technol- 
og)' is changing too quickly for them to 
keep the pace. Others suffer from “impos- 
ter syndrome," Beaudin says, convinced 
that they know less than their colleagues. 

“Especially in tech, there’s this bravado 
that comes out, and maybe it’s mostly 
men that have that bravado," McElaney 
offers. "Really, no one knows everything. 
Everyone's googling all day long, and that's 
the secret that people don’t know.” 

Anahi Costa doubted her own profi- 
ciency when she began attending GDI 


classes to expand her knowledge while 
doing freelance work in online market- 
ing, she says. The classes showed her that 
she knew more than she realized, and the 
SQL training gave her insight into the logic 
behind the programming language. 

“I used to look at code before, and it 
always felt very scary,” she says. “After 
that class, I felt I not only can read, 
but I can write code. That is the 
exciting part.” 

GDI instructors routinely 
start by explaining the rea- 
sons for learning a particular 
concept Typical tech train- 
ing plunges in without estab- 
lishing that context McElaney 

“We’re coming to it from the 
standpoint of, ‘This person may not un- 
derstand why this skill’s important, or 
where they would use it, or where they’re 
going to see it on job listings,”’ she says. 

Armed with her GDI training, Costa 
scored a position as an operations special- 
ist in implementa- 
tion and support 
for MyWebGrocer, 
the Winooski com- 
pany that develops 
e-commerce appli- 
cations for grocery 
retailers and brands 
such as Kellogg’s 
and Unilever. She 
recalls how during 
her interview, 

when someone 

asked whether she could work in a par- 
ticular program, she readily boasted, 
“Definitely, yes, I can!” 

Logic Supply, a computer hardware 
company based in South Burlington, em- 
braces all efforts to expand the number of 
qualified tech workers in Vermont, says 
Mark Heyman, human resources director. 
The company has supported both GDI 
and Step Up to IT, providing space for 
meetings and classes and allowing em- 
ployees to serve as speakers and teachers 
for the groups. 

“Overall, recruitment is one of the 
toughest challenges for the tech sector 
today, both in Vermont and elsewhere," 
Heyman says. Women add a beneficial 
perspective that the male-oriented work- 
force in the tech industry generally lacks, 
he adds: “We want to be open, fair and in- 
novative, and it’s going to take everybody 
to help us get there.” 

GDI and Step Up to IT emphasize 
technical training, but both also offer 
elements of networking and career build- 
ing. GDI organizes teams for competitive 
events such as HackVT and a recent Game 
Jam. Step Up workshops brought in pro- 
fessionals from local companies to discuss 
career options and make contacts with 
participants. 

Women in tech often feel isolated on 
the job and need avenues for building 


ITFEUSO POWERFUL- 


connections with their peers, McElaney 
says. GDI groups give them chances to 
meet potential mentors who can guide 
them through conflicts at work, salary ne- 
gotiations or relationships with superiors, 

“A lot of the time that’s how you 
get promoted, that’s how you move up, 
how you get leadership positions,” 
McElaney says. ‘That’s really 
he next step, where women 
really to need to start to offer 
those kinds of opportunities.” 

Randall started the local 
Lesbians Who Tech to fa- 
cilitate that kind of advance- 
nent. When the Localvore 
talks about the need to find 
good developers, someone often men- 
tions “this guy who totally has the skill 
set," she says. “And that person’s name 
gets on the list." 

She wants more women’s names on 
those lists. “So much of the way the world 
works is, it’s who 
you know,” Randall 
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know who in the 
community has the 
skills that we’re 
looking for." 

So far, the LWT 
networking events 
have attracted just 
a couple of women, 
Randall says. The 
word “lesbian” 
might have something to do with the small 
turnout, even in the GLBT-friendly envi- 
ronment of Burlington, she acknowledges. 
But Randall intends to include all geeks — 
gay or straight, male or female, and gender 
nonconforming. 

“It’s about creating a safe space and 
a supportive space," she says. “And part 
of that is creating a woman-dominated 
space, creating a counterbalance, but 
making sure that it feels open and accept- 
ing of all gender identities." 

GDI Burlington welcomes men, too. 
McElaney recounts with pride the thank- 
you letter she got from one guy who took 
classes there. Women-only Step Up to 
IT has benefited from experienced male 
techies who offered to teach or build 
curricula. 

Many of those men have daughters who 
may one day pursue tech careers. “They 
see that it’s not a great environment,” says 
McElaney. “And they want it to be differ- 
ent for their girls when they grow up.” ® 
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From Reddit 
to ‘Rolling!’ 

Vermont PBS lands a tech star for a new series 


BY ETHAN DE SEIFE 

V ictoria Taylor has handled a lot 
of heavy hitters. In her former 
job at online-community titan 
Reddit, she supervised thou- 
sands of "community interviews.” Called 
“Ask Me Anything," those digital discus- 
sions enabled as many as eight million 
people to interact with celebrities such 
as tech philanthropist Bill Gates and pop 
diva Madonna. 

When Taylor left Reddit three 
months ago, her name showed up in na- 
tional headlines, and she became a cause 
celebre for the site's volunteer modera- 
tors. In that light, her next hosting gig 
may sound a bit improbable: She’s the 
face of the new tech-centric Vermont 
PBS series “InnoVaTe." 

That choice isn’t actually so unlikely, 
though, as a conversation with Taylor 
reveals. Asked to identify her favorite 


“Ask Me Anything” episodes, she men- 
tioned not the Material Girl, but Ben 
Cohen, Jerry Greenfield and “Reading 
Rainbow” host LeVar Burton. Nothing 
says “Vermont” quite like Ben & Jerry's, 
just as nothing says “public television” 
quite like Burton's long-running educa- 

Taylor’s enthusiasm for public TV 
was palpable as she recalled hosting 
Burton on “AMA" in 2014, when he was 
publicizing his Kickstarter campaign for 
a relaunch of “Reading Rainbow.” “It was 
so incredibly moving to see how thrilled 
he was with the Kickstarter response,” 
Taylor said in a phone interview from 
her home in New York City. “I don’t 
think he realized how much it means to 
kids all around the world.” 

Taylor was one of those kids. The 
child of two professors, she grew up in 



a “very PBS-heavy household" and ad- 
mitted to “geeking out” when she met 
the stars of “Masterpiece Theatre” and 
“This Old House” on a visit to WGBH 
in Boston. She credits “Monty Python’s 
Flying Circus” and “Red Dwarf” with 
defining her sense of humor. Taylor said 
she admires public television shows for 
their capacity to "really explore an idea 
... PBS is all about driving curiosity.” 

That love of public television, along 
with Taylor’s tech savvy and conversa- 
tional skills, would seem to make her 
an ideal choice to host “InnoVaTe,” the 
first several episodes of which she’ll tape 
when she visits Vermont this week. At 
30, she also represents the young, tech- 
nologically hip demographic that media 
companies value so highly — a group 
that tends to be less likely to tune in to 
public TV. 


Taylor earned her bona fides as 
Reddit's director of talent and commu- 
nications, working there for two years 
and coordinating the wildly popular 
“AMA” feature. Neither she nor the 
company has explained exactly why she 
was abruptly fired in July. But the action 
didn't sit well with Reddit’s volunteer 
moderators, with whom Taylor was 
especially popular. They also objected 
to the clumsy way in which Reddit com- 
municated the news to them. 

In protest, they revolted and briefly 
shut down many of the sprawling site’s 
subsections. It wasn't just a symbolic 
gesture: If Reddit’s millions of users 
couldn't access the site, owner Conde 
Nast couldn't generate traffic — or ad- 
vertising dollars. 

“Ms. Taylor’s sudden termination is 
just the most recent example of man- 
agement’s making changes without 
thinking through what those changes 
might mean for the people who use the 
site on a daily basis,” wrote moderators 
Brian Lynch and Courtnie Swearingen 
in a July 8 op-ed in the New York Times. 
“Ms. Taylor did a great deal to make 
the A.M.A.S so successful: She worked 
directly with charities and agents to co- 
ordinate high-profile forums. She would 
walk participants through the basics of 
using Reddit, create verified accounts 
for them to use and help them introduce 
themselves to the community ... We are 
disheartened by the dismissal of Victoria 
Taylor, who was one of the most high- 
profile women at the company — and in 
the technology field.” 

The protest eventually ended, and 
the Reddit subsections returned. But 
hundreds of thousands of users called on 
the company's CEO, Ellen Pao, to resign 
— and she did. 

Taylor hasn’t said much about the 
episode. Asked what she learned from 
it, she directed a reporter to her keynote 
address at a New York City blogger 
conference on August 1. In that speech, 
she described herself as “incredibly 
humbled” by the experience, saying, 
“What was really touching for me was 
having these people come out of the 
woodwork.” 

Now Taylor will reach a whole new 
audience through her show, which 
Vermont PBS CEO Holly Groschner said 
is expected to be ready to go live online 
by the end of the year. 

Taylor and Groschner connected 
through a friend of a friend of a friend, 


the former said. But Taylor has no 
current plans to relocate to the Green 
Mountains, or to leave her new job as the 
director of digital community at the New 
York City headquarters of WeWork, the 
brightest light in the growing industry 
of shared workspaces. In that role, she 
develops the online and real-world tools 
that foster a professional and social 
community among people who happen 
to work in the same building. 

During her four-and-a-half day visit 
this week, Taylor will crisscross Vermont, 
interviewing the innovators and entre- 
preneurs to be featured in the show’s first 
several episodes. Those include the tech 
pioneers behind Burlington's Generator 
maker space; THINKmd, a University of 
Vermont College of Medicine professor’s 
startup that tackles global health issues; 
and Middlebury’s Cloudfarm, maker of 
design-forward approaches to growing 
sustainable organic produce. 


I'M ALL ABOUT PUTTING 
PEOPLE AT EASE 
AND SHARING WUA1 THEY'RE 
PASSIONATE ABOUT. 

VICTORIA TAYLOR 


Taylor will also find time to moderate 
the Tech Tank event at this weekend’s 
Vermont Tech Jam. 

"I’m all about putting people at ease 
and sharing what they’re passionate 
about,” she said. 

Vermont PBS has its own production 
facilities, but the station has teamed 
up with Milton’s Velocity Media for 
“InnoVaTe’”s production and post-pro- 
duction. Filmmaker Jeff Wager will play 
a key role in developing the look and 
tone. Citing Anthony Bourdain’s Travel 
Channel series “No Reservations” as an 
inspiration, he said, “A lot of this is going 
to be driven by Victoria's personality.” 

“One of the big goals,” Wager contin- 
ued, “is to be able to marry this idea of 
the old, idyllic Vermont — the ‘country 
store' feel — with this other side of 
Vermont: these wonderful, inspired in- 
novators who are coming up with solu- 
tions to problems ... We’d like to show 
the region that we have more going on 
here than cows and ice cream.” 


As Groschner sees it, Vermont pro- 
vides a “naturally creative environment” 
that encourages innovation: “It’s a happy 
combination of smart people, inspiring 
landscape, invigorating activities and 
the supporting infrastructure that gives 
innovators the time and space to create.” 

Not only will the digital shorts show- 
case innovation, they’ll also embody it. 
Episodes will be eight to 10 minutes 
long, in what Groschner describes as a 
“snackable” format. That easily digest- 
ible length is designed with modem 
viewing habits and attention spans in 
mind. The shorter and “punchier" the 
show, the more likely people are to view 
it on the smartphones and tablets that 
are, increasingly, their chosen platforms 
for moving images. 

Though Groschner won’t come right 
out and say it, the show fits into an 
effort to improve the public perception 
of the embattled station, and of public 
television in general. Long perceived as 
stodgy and unwilling to take chances, 
the national PBS network has seen its 
viewership numbers decline sharply in 
the current era of plentiful, ever-avail- 
able, highly specialized programming. 

Vermont PBS in particular has been 
criticized for failing to produce enough 
original local programming. Groschner 
calls the show “a little glimpse of things 
to come. We’re starting to put the 
Vermont back in Vermont PBS." 

Taylor shares some qualities with the 
young, outsider host of another Vermont 
PBS series: “Makin’ Friends With Ryan 
Miller.” Launched in 2014, it showcases 
the lead singer of the band Guster as 
he interviews artists, craftspeople and 
“high-functioning weirdos” he’d like to 
befriend. 

“Makin’ Friends With Ryan Miller,” 
Groschner says, has been “extremely 
successful ... We gained experience 
there that will be brought to bear on 
[‘InnoVaTe’]. We want to engage with 
more and more Vermonters in interest- 
ing ways.” 

If Taylor can bring half as much at- 
tention to Vermont tech companies as 
she did to Reddit, Vermont PBS may 
have a hit on its hands. ® 

Contact: ethan@sevendaysvt.com 
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Got Robots? 


Some Vermont dairy farms are milking new technology for all it's worth 


BY HANNAH PALMER EGAN 



I n the undulating hills above Cabot Creamery, its 
pearly towers like a milk-soaked Emerald City, 
Churchill Road narrows to a single lane. Thickset 
maples line the track on both sides, shading crum- 
bled stone walls that edge viridian pastures. Beyond 
the hayflelds, the Northeast Kingdom rolls away in 
painterly autumn hues. 

The hill crests just before the old Churchill dairy, 
where the same family has milked cows for gen- 
erations. Over the swell, visitors will see the weathered 
farmhouse; the old bam, its paint faded and chipping; 
and cows grazing toward a rising tree line. But first, 
they’ll notice Morgan Churchill’s hew barn, its 24,000 
square feet sheathed in gleaming red metal. 

The scream of saw blades reveals that the project 
is still in progress. So does the heavy equipment sta- 
tioned in a driveway of loose, just-laid gravel. Inside 
the milk room, 28-year-old Sam Cummings bends 
over joinery, running through the final checks 
on the new AMS Galaxy Astrea robotic milk- 
ing system he’s been installing for the past 
several weeks. 

Churchill looks on. He purchased the farm 
from his uncle three years ago after leasing it 
for eight. The old barn needed work, and rather 
than make costly upgrades, Churchill chose to 
decommission it as a milking facility and build a 

Like most dairy farmers, Churchill had spent much 
of his 36 years stooping under cows, milking equip 
ment in hand. Facing a lifetime scheduled 
twice-daily milking sessions spent showered in 
bovine splatter, the young farmer resolved to take a 
giant leap. He called up Cummings and ordered two 
robots to do the dirty work for him. 

The Cummings family has been selling dairy 
equipment since Sam’s father founded New 
England Farm Systems in Williamstown in 1995. 
Though robotic milkers are increasingly common 
— at last count, 22 of Vermont’s 860 dairies were 
using them, up from 11 in 2013 — Churchill's 
system is the company’s first foray into space- 
age milking. 

“We had a lot of farms calling and 
asking if we sold robots," Cummings 
says. “It seems to be the big thing 
for smaller dairies these days.” 


nants such as blood or pus, 
then channel tainted milk 
into a container separate 
from the bulk tank. The 
system can be programmed to 
alert the fanner to a cow’s 

Over time, the data 
provide a living history 
of each cow — her milk- 
i ng habits, flow rates, milk 
quality and overall health. 
The robots provide far 
more detailed information 
than a farmer could ascertain 
during manual feeding and milk- 
ig. "People tend to think: Oh, 
ots: That's factory farming where 
cow gets treated the same," says 
Clark Hinsdale, who had Vermont’s 
first milking robots installed at his 
Nordic Farms in Charlotte long 
jefore doing so was common practice. 
“The reality is opposite: Every cow 
gets treated individually. You can 
spend your time focusing on the 
problems, and find the problems 
quicker" 


He walks to the center of the new barn, where a 
small roomhousestwo stall-size units that mimic tradi- 
tional milking stalls in function, if not form. At the head 
of each stall is a plastic grain bucket; low and toward the 
rear, a milking device with four suction cups — called 
beakers — connects to tubing that channels the milk to 
the bulk tank. When a cow enters the milker, an antenna 
identifies her by a tag on her ankle. 

Between the two stalls is a gated pit where a 
farmer can stand and observe the machinery in 
action. Ab ove the pit, a central “arm” with acup 
on the end swivels from one stall to the other. 
As each cow enters, it sanitizes her four 
ntifies their pattern. When the 
ats, the milking plungers home 
e teats and begin massaging 
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Shiny New 
Vespa 

VESPA'S PIZZA SCOOTS INTO 
DINO'S SPACE IN ESSEX JUNCTION 
When new owners take over 
a restaurant, they generally 
close it for at least a few 
weeks before reopening 
with a new look, menu and 
staff. But when father-son 
duo steve and jake vespa 
purchased Dino's Pizza last 
summer, they chose to keep 
the doors open. “We bought 
it on a Tuesday,” says Steve, 
“and an hour later we were 
serving lunch." 

While changes at the 
Essex Junction pizzeria 
have been under way since 
July, when Yellow Sign 
Commercial president 
Peter Yee brokered the deal, 
it wasn’t until Monday, 
October 19, that the Vespas 
installed new signage 
formally broadcasting the 
switch from Dino's to vespa s 

Rather than jump in with 
a new bill of fare, the Vespas 
reformulated the menu a 
few dishes at a time. The 
shop still offers the expected 
pizzas, pastas, sandwiches, 
salads and apps, but the new 
owners have streamlined the 
menu, updated recipes for 
sauces and cheese blends, 
and begun making many 
pizza toppings in-house. 

Pizzas range from basic 
cheese with standard 
fixings to new classics such 
as Hawaiian or Buffalo 
chicken. The Vespas have 
also introduced a handful of 
house creations: One pizza 
is topped with sherried 
mushrooms, housemade pan- 
cetta and Brie, another with 
prosciutto, grilled asparagus 
and buffalo mozzarella. 

The pair has swapped 
Dino's long lists of subs, 
burgers and open-faced 
sandwiches for a handful of 
panini layered into grilled 
housemade focaccia, such 
as a classic Caprese with 
prosciutto, or roasted turkey 


with sun-dried tomato 
tapenade. And the menu 
offers just a few straight- 
forward burgers, Parmesan 
subs, cheesesteaks and 
buttermilk fried chicken. 

Diners may notice 
higher-quality ingredients 
— meatballs for the subs, for 
instance, now come from 
house-ground beef short rib 
and pork butt. Steve Vespa 
says they're still testing new 
items every week, describing 
the menu as a collaboration 
that melds his experience 
and his son’s. Nineteen-year- 
old Jake received his culinary 


training at the Center for 
Technology, Essex, and got 
subsequent cooking experi- 
ence at JERICHO CAFE & TAVERN. 

The elder Vespa spent IS 
years in front-of-house 
management at new England 
culinary institute restaurants, 
then took a gig distributing 
wine for calmont beverage. 

Now, while Jake runs the 
kitchen, overseeing prep and 
ordering, his father can focus 
on bringing creativity to the 
menu. With a newly minted 
liquor license in hand, Steve 
will put his wine noggin to 
work, selecting a handful of 


wines by the glass and draft 
beers for in-house diners. 

Though Steve acknowl- 
edges that pizza and pasta 
are both open to creative 
interpretation, he says the 
push right now is toward 
quality: “Our main focus is 
getting our menu tightened 
up so we’re happy with 
everything that’s going out. 
We’re kind of walking a fine 
line where where we want to 
be is not necessarily where 
we are right now. It’s going to 
be a process.” 

Vespa's is currently open 
Tuesday through Sunday, 
and the owners hope to 
start serving daily lunch and 
dinner by month’s end. 

— H.P.E. 

Eating for 
Granted 

USDA GRANTS WILL FUND 
NEW VERMONT VALUE-ADDED 
PRODUCTS 
Each year, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture 
helps selected farmers 
transform their crops into 
new products by awarding 
them Value Added Producer 
Grants of up to $250,000. 
Last year, two farms in 
Vermont received USDA 
dollars: this year, six snagged 

The largest grant, of a 
full quarter million dollars, 

went to CHAMPLAIN VALLEY 

farm in Addison. The funds 
will be used for processing 
and marketing through black 
river meats, which will turn 
pork from CVF and three 
other local family farms 
into sausage and bacon 
at its Springfield facility. 
stonewood farm in Orwell 
received a comparable grant 
for processing turkeys. 

VERMONT GREENWOOD 

resources, a Waterbury for- 
estry operation, will use its 
USDA grant for a feasibility 
study on transforming wood 
into products such as pellet 
feedstock and microchips. 
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When Paul Godin — then principal 
at Godin Mechanical in Enosburg Falls 
— installed Hinsdale’s Lely robotic 
system in 2003, Nordic Farms was one 
of six dairies in a nationwide pilot pro- 
gram. The federal government hadn’t 
yet approved the machines for use on 
American soil; administrators at the 
Vermont Agency of Agriculture, Food & 
Markets would soon play a key role in 
securing that approval. 

Though the devices were becom- 
ing popular in Europe — Holland- 
based Lely Group introduced its first 
models in the late 1980s — American 
dairy professionals were slow to wel- 
come the robots. “People thought 
I was crazy [for trying to sell robots],’’ 
Godin recalls. “It was terrible 

Lacking endorsement from the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, the Food 
and Drug Administration, or veterinary 
associations, farmers weren't keen to 
spend hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars on new, untested equipment, and 
lenders weren't interested in financing 


"There was some awkwardness in 
being the first," Hinsdale says, noting 
that his original Lely system had its flaws. 
For the first seven years, he continued to 
milk several dozen cows by hand because 
their udders didn’t align with the robots’ 
standard configuration. 

When Lely upgraded its machines, its 
reps could no longer service older models, 
but Hinsdale wasn’t ready to give up on 
robots. He worked out a trade-in deal so 
he could upgrade to modem models that 
could be serviced and repaired. 

Godin would not sell another Lely 
system until 2009, when Fairfax farmers 
Pete and Madonne Rainville called for a 
consultation after losing their barn and 
milking parlor in a fire. Looking to re- 
build more efficiently, the Rainvilles in- 
stalled one Lely Astronaut milking robot. 

By that time, the robots had been 
cleared for use on American farms, and 
emerging models were much improved. 
As farmers adopted the systems in greater 
numbers, business took off. “Tilings really 
started to rocket," Godin says, “and we’ve 
been right out and steady ever since." 

Godin renamed his business Lely 
Center Vermont and added a second lo- 
cation in Albany, N.Y. Since 2010, he has 


installed nearly 100 robotic systems in 

The robots are in high demand for 
many reasons. A single machine can 
milk 60 cows three times in a 24-hour 
period, rather than the traditional two. 
Traditionally, animals are tied into the 
stall to await the farmer’s visit, but the 
robots work in tandem with a setup that 
allows cows to wander into the milking 
stall at will. Each visit rewards a cow 
with grain and the comfort of an empty 
udder, triggering her body to refill it. 


More frequent milkings mean more 
milk per cow. Godin says his clients 
average a 20 percent increase in overall 
milk production once their cows are 
trained to the system. The system is also 
programmed to avoid overmilking: If a 
cow returns to the milker too quickly, the 
machine declines to initiate. 

Then there's the labor consideration. 
Every source contacted for this story notes 
the dearth of skilled, willing dairy hands. 

“It’s hard to find someone who wants 
to milk cows these days,” says Churchill, 
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standing on a ladder in his new barn. He 
estimates that milking and related chores 
used to gobble up nearly five hours of his 
working day. “That’s time that I could be 
haying,” he says. 

In Charlotte, Hinsdale says he can 
staff his farm with fewer workers at 
higher rates. "There’s less emphasis on 
tasks that require brute strength,” he 
says, “and more emphasis on things that 
require thinking. I hear the minimum- 
wage debate, and I don't even know what 
the minimum wage is right now because 
no one here works for it.” 

The shift away from manual labor also 
protects a farm against hardship caused 
by injuries. Theoretically, Hinsdale says, 
“a farmer could experience a disaster, 
like being in a wheelchair or a damaged 
limb, and not have it knock them out of 
being able to rim a dairy farm. That’s 
important.” 

While the robotic milkers afford 
farms measurable benefits, many farm- 
ers cite quality-of-life factors as the real 
reasons for buying them. Churchill’s two 
children are 7 and 4 years old. “For us, it 
was about wanting to spend more time 
with the kids,” he says as his son cruises 
through the barn on a bicycle. 


Churchill is not alone, says Diane 
Bothfeld, deputy secretary at the 
Vermont ag agency, who grew up at a 
Cabot dairy just down the road from 
Churchill’s farm. “It used to be, you milk 
for 25 years without a break and without 
a vacation,” she says. “People don’t want 
to do that anymore” 

Bothfeld’s brother took over the farm 
when their parents aged out. Now, after 
milking cows for decades, he’s nearing 
retirement and hopes his own son will 
continue working the land. Diane says 
the family is considering installing ro- 
botic milkers. 

At University of Vermont Extension, 
Tony Kitsos has helped dozens of farm- 
ers evaluate and fund new technologies. 
Robotic milkers aren't for every dairy 
farm, he notes. For every 10 farms con- 
sidering them, Kitsos estimates, just two 
or three take the plunge. 

The new systems are pricey, often 
tethering farmers to quick repayment 
schedules and steep monthly payments. 
Building new structures — or retrofitting 
old barns — to accommodate the new tech- 
nolog)' can double the machines’ $125,000 
per-unit price tag. Kitsos says farmers 
must justify the added expense with 


savings — usually in labor costs — or added 
income elsewhere in the operation. At 
Nordic Farms, Hinsdale sets off expenses 
by renting out several housing units that 
once sheltered live-in farmhands. 

And, Kitsos notes, the new technol- 
ogy won’t save an ailing farm. “The farms 


II USED 10 BE, YOU MIIK FOB 
25 YEARS WITHOUT A BREAK 
AND WITHOUT A VACATION. 
PEOPLE DON’T WANT 
TO DO THAT ANYMORE. 

DIANE BOTHFELD. AGENCY OF 
AGICULTURE, FOOD & MARKETS 

that do best [with robots] are farms with 
top-notch managers," he says. “Installing 
robots isn’t going to cure feed deficien- 
cies or reproductive issues. Those prob- 
lems need to be cured first so [the farm] 
can maximize the money [it’s] spending." 

Robots can, however, help keep a farm 
viable for another generation. Emerging 


technology appeals to young people, 
Kitsos acknowledges. But, he cautions, 
“If we’re going to create an environment 
for young farmers to get into the busi- 
ness, we have to make this a viable option 
... The makers of the product will have 
to do what they can to make the product 
more affordable.” 

Secretary Bothfeld echoes that con- 
cern: “With some of these multigenera- 
tional farms looking to pass the [torch], 
it’s a question of, is there enough money 
or equity [to finance] the transition, and to 
invest in the robotic milkers?” Often, the 
secretary says, the question of whether to 
undertake such investments to carry on 
the family farm hinges not on interest or 
desire, but on money. Most young farmers 
haven’t amassed the wealth — or credit 
— to invest in the new technology. 

Still, Bothfeld predicts that robot- 
induced freedom could be a game changer 
for young people who want to keep farm- 
ing in the family without reliving their 
parents' struggles. “I think this will im- 
prove the social relationship aspect for the 
younger farmers,” she says. “The younger 
generation wants to live differently." ® 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 
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The Past 
in a Nutshell 

Stashed before World War II, a bushel of butternuts opens a door to edible history 


F rederick and Beatrice Keighley 
built their house on Burlington’s 
Walnut Street in 1936. Three 
years later, they went nutting. 

It was September 16, 1939. The 
Yankees had just beaten Detroit 10 to 3. 
Down south in Brandon, Rollin Bissette 
was healing from an injury caused by a 
cartridge that backfired and exploded 
when he tiled to shoot skunks that had 
been eating his grain. No one on this side 
of the Atlantic seemed too concerned 
about Germany’s report of having shot 
down 31 Polish planes. 

All of those stories appeared in that 
day's issue of the Burlington Free Press, 
which the Keighleys used to line one 
of the eaves in their newly constructed 
house. They sealed off the nook and ap- 
parently forgot all about the bushel of 
butternuts they had carefully lined up on 
top of the spread-out newsprint 

No one saw those nuts again until 
about 2005, when Cynthia Norman 
unscrewed the panel covering the nook. 
Norman and her husband, Bob Keller, 
had bought the property in 1991. When 
she eventually got around to exploring 
the eaves, she discovered the hundreds 
of nuts and made an unlikely decision: 
She broke some open and tasted them. 

“I only ate a few at a time,” Norman 
recalls. “I was hesitant because I didn’t 
know if [they] would poison me.” 

Norman, now in her early sixties, spent 
a decade cracking the occasional ancient 
butternuts for her own enjoyment before 
she realized that her strange find might 
be of interest to others. The naturalist and 
former librarian made her discovery an 
ongoing informal research project, pick- 
ing away at it just as she picked at the nuts. 

Norman eventually learned that 
the nuts could have a vital use today, 
apart from their dubious food value. 
Butternuts, or Juglans cinerea, have suf- 
fered from a blight known as butternut 
canker since at least 1967, when the dis- 
ease was first identified. 

Forest pathologist Dale Bergdahl, 
now a University of Vermont professor 
emeritus, discovered butternut canker 





in Vermont in 1983. Today, he estimates, by UVM’s Landscape Change Program 


is have a 70 to 75 percent lr 
tality rate. Indeed, so many trees are ill 
throughout the Northeast and Midwest 
that the butternut has been added to 
Canada’s endangered species list. 

Now Bergdahl thinks the near-per- 
fectly preserved nuts in Norman’s eave 
could hold the key to saving the tree. Just 
as the scientists in Jurassic 
Park made dinosaurs from 
DNA preserved in amber, 
so real scientists might be 
able to revive the butter- 
nut using genetic material 
from these nuts, which 
predate the blight and may 
be more resistant to it. If 
they can still germinate, the 
Keighleys’ butternuts could 
be part of a new genetic line 
that bolsters the breed and 
puts butternuts back on 
the table. “Our long-term 
plan includes the restora- 
tion of the species to the 
northeastern landscape," 

Bergdahl says. 

Butternut trees are 
native to Vermont, and locals were 
eating them long before Europeans 
reached the shores of Lake Champlain. 
Native Americans usually crushed the 
nuts and used them to thicken drinks 
and sauces. But butternuts weren’t just 
an ancient additive. Like their sister 
the walnut, they produce a rich oil, 
which was used for cooking and flavor- 
ing food. 

Domesticated butternuts came to 
Vermont with early European settlers, 
who planted them around their home- 
steads. Most of those dense plantings 
were in rural areas: photos collected 


BUT ARE 

BLACKENED 
AND BRITTLE, 
ESSENTIALLY 
MUMMIFIED. 


show butternut trees in Marlboro, 
Arlington, Williamstown and Rutland. 
The 1935 Marlboro photo, of Hogback 
Mountain Gift Shop, reveals another 
use for the nuts — as an ingredient in 
homemade fudge. 

That doesn’t tell us where the 
Keighleys harvested their nuts back 
in 1939 — presumably in 
Burlington. Despite ur- 
banization and years of 
ill health, Bergdahl says, 
butternut trees still exist 
in the city today, including 
a few — located just north 
and east of UVM, and on 
Brookes Avenue — that pro- 
duce occasional nuts. 

Most of those trees were 
planted, with new ones in 
the mix as well as antiques. 
The Intervale Center's 
Conservation Nursery 
has partnered with the 
U.S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service, UVM Extension, 
and Vermont’s National 
Resources Conservation 
Service to grow 3,000 butternuts from 
source stock that has displayed resis- 
tance to butternut canker. Bergdahl 
continues his work at UVM's Jericho 
Research Forest, while Middlebury 
College maintains a “butternut rescue 
effort” known as the Butternut Seed 
Orchard. 

Why all this effort? Besides the obvi- 
ous advantages of biodiversity, Bergdahl 
touts the quality of butternut wood — 
and the tree’s potential availability as a 
wild local food source. 
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REFRESH YOUR SPIRIT. 

Crafted in small batches from an extract of fresh elderflower 
blossoms, St. Elder makes every drink irresistible. 

Try it with a variety of spirits, wines and beers. 

■e recipe Inspirations, please visit St-Elder.com 


PLEASE ENJOY RESPONSIBLY. 
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The nuts are now so rare that it's 
hard to learn much about their flavor. 
Even on the existing trees, “seeds are 
very sparse,” says Bergdahl. In years 
with an early frost, trees often produce 
no nuts at all. 

So Norman is one of the few 
Vermonters who still snacks on but- 
ternuts, albeit extremely old ones. She 
enjoys them alone, because “the rest of 
my family isn't as adventurous,” she says. 


Instead, the sample of butternuts 
Norman offers to Seven Days tastes 
much like walnuts that have been left in 
the cupboard too long — slightly dusty, 
but not so different from their fresh 
selves. Belliveau says not to expect any 
of the characteristic health benefits 
from them, though: “Nuts that old are so 
desiccated that they would be more like 
eating dust, with a lot less nutritional 

So perhaps Norman's original plan to 
make butternut muffins with her heir- 



Extracting the meats is an adventure 
in itself, as Norman demonstrates for 
Seven Days. In her basement, she uses 
a heavy hammer to crack open a few 
nuts at a time — they’re far too hard to 
penetrate with a nutcracker. Then she 
spreads out the broken nuts on a copy 
of Seven Days on her dining room table. 

A tiny nut hook is her tool for the 
surgery of extracting the nutmeats from 
the crevices of the seeds. Most of them 
crumble with age. The shells look like 
those of walnuts but are blackened and 
brittle, essentially mummified. 

Norman says every nut she’s cracked 
so far has contained meats — unlike the 
dud walnuts one often finds. She hopes 
that's a testament to the good health 
of the tree from which they were har- 
vested 76 years ago. 

When contacted about the nuts, 
Cynthia Belliveau, nutritionist and 
dean of UVM's continuing education 
program, is incredulous about the story. 
Since Norman is still alive, the nuts 
must be safe to eat, she jokes via email. 
Belliveau says she would have expected 
the oils in the nuts to have gone rancid 
decades ago. 


loom stash would be more work than 
it’s worth. Her early fantasies of donat- 
ing them to the Chittenden Emergency 
Food Shelf seem unlikely to become 
reality, either. 

The butternuts’ most probable 
fate, then, is with Bergdahl. What 
doesn’t end up being used for re- 
search into butternut genetics may 
end up as mulch — very good mulch, 
says Norman, who notes that walnut 
mulch has an excellent reputation 
among gardeners. 

Frederick Keighley died in 1991, 
the same year Norman and her hus- 
band bought the house on Walnut 
Street. He never enjoyed the fruits 
of his labors from that September 
day back in 1939. But, three-quarters 
of a century later, the Keighleys 
may help make it possible for future 
families to go nutting in Burlington. 
Even if the venerable butternuts 
don’t help save their descendants, 
they’ll live on in memory as perhaps 
the strangest snack ever eaten in the 
Queen City. ® 

Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com 
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The three remaining 
grants will benefit new 
food ventures, big picture 
farm in Townshend 
earned its first USDA 
grant in 2012. This year's 
$124,280 grant will go 
toward the processing, 
packaging and promotion 
of goat’s-milk truffles 
that will join the farm’s 
rich caramels on store 
shelves. 

larson farm in Wells 
will begin turning 
its milk into yogurt 
and gelato. Finally, 
Richmond's slopeside 
syrup, which already 
sells maple products 
under the untapped 
banner, will use the 
federal money to expand 
its maple-as-athletic-en- 
ergy product line with a 
new creation: gummies 
sweetened with syrup. 


Camp 

Cuisine 

NORTHFIELD’S WOODS 
LODGE OPENS A 
RESTAURANT 
The woods lodge in 
Northfield opened its 
dining room and tavern 
on Thursday, October 15. 


Four years after Tropical 
Storm Irene, the debut is 
the delayed realization 
of a dream that was 
nearly destroyed by flood 
waters. 

LISA and JONATHAN 

burr purchased the 
former Camp Wihakowi 
and its 36 bucolic 
acres in 2005. Over 
the years, the couple 
refurbished the cabins 
into updated lodgings 
and the main building 
into an event space. In 
2011, they had plans 
to serve dinner a few 
nights a week in that 
main lodge, but nature's 
wrath intervened. After 
floodwaters receded, 
Lisa found herself 
preoccupied with 
caring for her 95-year- 
old grandmother. 

Now the long-post- 
poned plan is finally a 
reality. The lodge has 
started with Thursday 
and Friday dinner ser- 
vice only, to leave room 
for event bookings. 

Lisa says she expects to 
open for Sunday brunch 
and Monday night 
football in the future; 
trivia nights are another 
possibility. 


The small debut menu 
includes dishes already 
popular with Woods 
Lodge guests and off-site 
catering clients, such 
as creamy kale dip and 
a pulled-pork tostada 
flavored with jalapeno 
sour cream. Garlicky 
chicken saute is a major 
draw, says Lisa, as are the 
from-scratch desserts, 
including apple crisp and 
ice-cream sandwiches 
made with brownie 
cookies. 

The dining area’s new 
deck is nearly finished, 
and the Burrs say they 
may use a patio heater 
to keep it open even in 
the encroaching chill. 
They hope those seats 
with a view, paired with 
live music and other 
events, will make their 
lodge a central Vermont 
destination for brews, 
wine and a warm plate of 
shepherd’s pie. 

— A.L. 


CONNECT 




" OPEN DAILY FOR* m 
LUNCH AND DINNER 

authentic mexican cuisine 


CANTINA 


Enjoy ‘Pee.ce of Mind’ f'om knowing yoi 
leesing you' snow equipment f'om Ski 8 

• Junto' Ski Leese Peckeges ste't el 

• Adult Ski Leese Peckeges ste't et. 

• Wew! Twin Tip Ski Leeses ste't et.. 

• Snowboe'd Leese Peckeges ste't 


Main Street, Richmond 
Open 8 to 6 Dally 

434-6327 or 863-FAST 

www.skiexpressvt.com 


High Perlormanco Tuning Since 1988 


Food Specials Start at 5 PM; Dine-tn Only 


Junction is excited to 
announce that a new menu 
will be coming soon. Stay 
tuned for a true Vermont 
modem culinary experience. 
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DINNER SEATING 

Thursday-Monday 


Day of the Dead Celebration 
and Salsa Dancing Night 
Friday, October 30th 
Come Dressed in your best 
costume and celebrate with us as 
we remember those who are gone. 
GIVEAWAYS, DRINK SPECIALS &M0RE! 


l Church St. 


THE PEACE OF A LEASE 


NOW SERVING 24 LOCAL BEERS ON TAP! 


CHECK OUT 
OUR GREAT 
NIGHTLY 
SPECIALS! 
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TANTALIZE YOUR TASTE BUDS 












COREOARTE: HISTORIAS’ 


Hot Jazz 

Henry Butler, Steven Bernstein & the Hot 9’s 
loyalties clearly lie in the jazz traditions of 
Harlem, Chicago and the Big Easy — displaying 
reverence for the likes of Fats Waller, Count 
Basie and Jelly Roll Morton. The ensemble’s 
2014 album, Viper’s Drag, revives versions of 
compositions by some of the genre’s greats, and it 
was recognized as one of the year’s best jazz 
albums by the Chicago Tribune. Led by Butler, a 
New Orleans singer and pianist, and Bernstein, 
a lauded trumpeter and trombonist, the guys 
serve up blues-, ragtime- and Caribbean-infused 
sounds from the Flynn MainStage. 

HENRY BUTLER, STEVEN BERNSTEIN & 
THE HOT 9 

Friday. October 23, 8 p.m.. at Flynn MainStage in 
Burlington. $15-36. Info. 863-5966. flynntix.org 


Speckled Songbird 


usical background is 
:. The singer-songwriter has 
rovisational jazz, classical 
n total silence, living and 
ree years at a silent meditation 
ital process seems to have 
le shows off on her 2015 

s pitch-perfect, Americana- 
g shades of Joni Mitchell 
•t. Fans of driving melodies 
cs are in for a treat from the 
S PIN magazine says sounds like 
ad Nancy Sinatra taking turns 
il Wars as their backing band." 


Reality Show 


Ghost Town 


Mummies, daddies, boils and ghouls 
get into the spirit of the season 
at Wicked Waterbury. Saturday's 
Candlelight Ghost Tour kicks off 
two weekends of fiendish fun. 
Leading brave participants through 
Waterbury village, this fearsome 
excursion is complete with spooky 
stories from the centuries past. 

The festivities continue on Sunday, 
when Ben & Jerry’s hosts its annual 
Pumpkin Giveaway at Rusty Parker 
Memorial Park while the Jack-o’- 
Lantern Carving Workshop yields 
ghastly and gruesome gourds. For 
those who like to plan ahead, next 
weekend's devilish diversions 
include campfire ghost stories, an 
adults-only costume ball and the 
main event a Halloween night 
haunted house. Enter if you dare! 


0CT.28IDANCE 


F or members of the Venezuelan company 

Coreoarte, dance can bean expression of reality. 
In the program Historias, Carolina Avendano 
and Terry Springer perform excerpts from the socially 
conscious collective's repertoire, depicting everyday 
Latin American life. This recital pulls back the curtain 
on both the dark and light sides of existence, and 
slums, streets, love, happiness and the resilience 
of the human spirit are all on display. Both senior 
members of the company, Avendano and Springer 
have toured the world spreading messages of social 
transformation, justice and cultural heritage through 
meaningful movement. 
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Fri., October 23, 8 p.m. 
Barre Opera House 
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GET YOUR 
GROOVE ON 
THIS FALL 

ILLADELPH, JM FLOW, 

LICIT, MGW AND MANY 
LOCAL AND NATIONAL 
ARTISTS 


NOW CARRYING PAX 2, 
AS WELL AS G PEN, 



MISLEAD: AMERICA'S SECRET EPIDEMIC': Jon 

Free. Info, 865-5323. 

•MOST LIKELY TO SUCCEED 1 : This 2015 documen- 

WHO'S THERE?' FILM SERIES: Cinephlles take In 
Library, Marshfield. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 426-3581. 

food & drink 

COMMUNITY NIGHT: Diners dig In for a cause at 

Bluebird Barbecue. Burlington. 4:30-9:30 p.m. Price 

RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: Downtown 

TANKER CLUB CELEBRATION: To celebrate City 

samples. City Market/Onion River Co-op. Burlington. 


PUSH-UPS IN THE PARK: Fitness fanatics get a GERMAN CONVERSATION GROUP: Community mem- 

RECOVERY COMMUNITY YOGA: A stretching ses- 

Buriington, 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 861-3150. 

WEDNESDAY NIGHT SOUND MEDITATION: The 

Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. Donations. Info, 540-0186. 

Opera House. 6-7 p.m. $lo' Info, 349-0026. 


montreal 

Performing Arts. Montreal, 1 & 8 p.m. S32-64; $27- 
59 for groups. Info. 514-739-7944. 

’PROGRESS!*: A site-specific comedy staged by 

514-987-1774. 

THE ROCKY HORROR SHOW: Hot patootle! An 


holidays 

GREEN MOUNTAIN GORE SOCIETY & SIMULACRUM 
PROJECT: SLASHDANCE 4D': An interactive slasher 

HAUNTED BASEMENT TOURS: Brave visitors have 


'STATE OF DENIAL': A fictional Teesri Duniya Theatre 

Montreal,l&Bp,m. 


music 

THE APPLESEED COLLECTIVE: Stand-up bass. 
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games 

BRIDGE CLUB: Strategic players have fun with 
Williston. 9:15 a.m. & 1:30 p.m. $6. Info, 872-5722. 

health & fitness 

ALL DISEASE BEGINS IN THE GUT Attendees 

Info. 893-4922. 

BODY LOVE YOGA SERIES: 

Burlington. 6-7:30 pm. $15-19. Info. 448-4262. 

DROP-IN GENTLE HATHA YOGA: Guided by breath. 

p.m. Free. Info. 264-5660. 

EATING WELL ON A BUDGET FOR FAMILIES: A 

223-8000. ext 202. 

INSIGHT MEDITATION: Attendees deepen their 

Wellspring Mental Health and Wellness Center. 
Hardwick. 5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info. 472-6694. 

MEDITATION & DISCUSSION GROUP: Teacher Barry 

6:30-8:30 p.m. Donations. Info. 660-8060. 

MINDFUL WORKWEEKS: WEDNESDAY NIGHT 
MEDITATION: Give your brain a break at a midweek 

MINDFULNESS CLASS: Dogma-free medita- 

Exquisite Mind Studio, Burlington, 6-7:30 pm. 
$5-20. Info. 735-2265. 

NIA WITH LINDA: Wodd music and movements 

End Studio. Burlington. 8:30 am. S14. Info, 372-1721. 

OUTDOOR BACKYARD BOOT CAMP: Ma'am, yes. 

residence. Middiebury. 7-8 a.m. $10. Info, 343-7160. 


QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: DARKNESS FALLS: 

City Hal I Park, Through October 
863-5966. 

SPOOKY STORIES: Hair-raising 


DCF BOOK CLUB: Eager readers in fourth 


pm. Free. Info. 748-8291. 

MUSIC & MOVEMENT STORY TIME: Wee ones get 
Public Library, 10 am. Free. Info, 668-3970. 
ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: First through sixth grad- 
Burnham Memorial Library. Colchester. 3:30-8 pm. 
PAJAMA STORY TIME: Youngsters cuddle up in 

Free. Info. 264-5660. 

'SEA MONSTERS: A PREHISTORIC ADVENTURE': A 

Champlain. Burlington, 10:45 am. & 12:45 & 2:45 

STORY TIME Si PLAYGROUP: Engrossing plots 

11:30 p.m. Free. Info. 426 3581. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5-YEAR-OLDS: Preschoolers 

e. Info. 878-6956. 


language 

BEGINNER ENGLISH LANGUAGE CLASS: Students 

Fletcher Free Library. Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 863-3403. 



SINGERS 8, PLAYERS OF INSTRUMENTS: Musicians 

Burlington. 5-6 p.m. Free. Info. 999-7373. 


seminars 

AARP SMART DRIVER CLASS: 

Town Offices. 9 a.m. $15-20; preregls- 


Info. 482-2281. exL 230. 


COMING OFF PSYCHIATRIC DRUGS: An open. 

p.m. Free. Info. 888-492-8218. ext 104. 

INTRO TO HERBAL INFUSIONS: TEAS. TINCTURES. 
OILS. WINES & SYRUPS: From skin cam to culinary 


WORKING WOODLANDS WORKSHOP: BATS. 
FLICKER IN THE DARKNESS: Nature lovers hang 

National Historical Park, Woodstock. 6-7:30 p.m. 

sports 

WOMEN'S PICKUP BASKETBALL: Drive to the hoop! 


talks 


Fairfax. 7-8 pm. Free. Info. 881-4129. 

JOHNSON STATE COLLEGE FREE SPEAKER SERIES: 


and Behavioral Problems.' Room 207, Bentley Hall, 
Johnson State College. 4-5:15 pm. Free. Info. 635-1327. 




LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVI 


THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE BAND 


theater 

Theater, Barrette Center for the Arts. White River 
Junction. 10 am &7:30 pm. $15-55. Info, 296-7000. 

tion. FlynnSpace. Burlington, 7:30 p.m. $28-37.50. 


BOOK DISCUSSION: -SUSTAINABILITY': Lit lovers 
Bradford Public Library. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

DINE & DISCUSS SERIES: Bibliophiles join Ed 


HOMESHARE VERMONT INFORMATION SESSION: 

KEEPING OUR KIDS SAFE: A COMMUNITY 
CONVERSATION ABOUT OPIATE ABUSE: With a 

6:30-8:30 pm. Free. Info. 861-7820. 

MJLG.I.C.: MASCULINITY AND GENDER I0ENTITY 
CONVERSATION: Folks of any and all gender 


Brownell Library. Essex Junction. 6:30-8 pm. Fr< 

FICTION WORKSHOP: Folks give feedback on 

LOCAL AUTHOR: An evening of poetry with 

pm. Free. Info. 878-4918. 

STEPHEN KIERNAN:The Vermont-based writer 

to country. Shelburne Town Hall, 6:30-8:30 pm. 

STORYCRAFT: THE BUILDING BLOCKS OF 
CREATIVE WRITING: Wordsmiths put pen to paper 

6-8 p.m. Free. Info. 877-2211, ext 208. 


THU. 22 


SIP STUDIO PAINTING CLASS: Participants tap 

253-4030. 




STAND UP FOR THE LAKE: A night of standup 


community 

BURLINGTON WALK/BIKE COUNCIL MEETING: 

Burlington City Hall. 5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info, 861- 

COMMUNITY DISCUSSION OF MARIJUANA 
LEGALIZATION: Citizens engage in a discourse 

College. 6-7:30 pm. Free. Info. 748-7532. 

ENVISIONING WINOOSKI'S TRANSPORTATION 

Winooski, 6-8 pm. Free. Info. 865-1794. 


DANCE COMPOSITION LAB: Structured Improvi- 

SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING: 


FEAST a FIELD MARKET: Locally grown produce. 

Info. 999-3391. 

INSPIRE! VERMONT: Fueled by cocktails and hors 


fairs & festivals 


film 

CASTLETON INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL: 

Free. Info. 800-639-8521. 

FOODIE FILM SERIES: A themed three-course 

pm, $25; preregister. Info. 453-2432. 

LIVING IN THE AGE OF AIRPLANES': S 
’MEET THE FEEBLEST B 

food & drink 

HOMEBREW NIGHT: HARVEST: Suds lovers sip 
ArtsRiot, Burlington, 7:30 pm. $10; limited space. 

health & fitness 

COMMUNITY MINDFULNESS: A 20-minute guided 

Senior Center. 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info, 233-1161. 

FELDENKRAIS AWARENESS THROUGH 
MOVEMENT: Whether you consider it relaxing 

Center of Positivity. Essex Junction, 6-7 pm. $10. 
Info. 655-0950. 

FITNESS BOOT CAMP: Interval training helps par- 
a.m. $10. Info. 343-7160. 
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Prices increase after Halloween. 


SMUGGLERS' NOTCH 

V-E-R-M-O-N-T* 


★ FREE Admission ★ Tickets are required 
★ No reserved seats 

Seats released to non-ticket holders 15 minutes before performance 


www.usafband.af.mil 


A SMUGGLER: 
SOMEONE MHO EMBRACES 
FROZEN FACIAL HARAS 
AN ART FORM RATHER 
THAN AN INCONVENIENCE 


Join us this winter for the most 
affordable skiing & riding in 
Northern VT and 1 ,000 acres 
of terrain that will leave you 
screaming for your momma. 
Purchase a Bash Badge and 
pay just $30 per full-day 
and $20 per half-day. 


America’s Family Resort" 


Concert Band 
Singing Sergeants 


FREE CONCERT! 

Saturday, Oct. 24 at 7 p.m. 

Burlington Memorial Auditorium 

250 Main St. 
Burlington, VT 05401 

For FREE Tickets, please visit: 

www.brownpapertickets.com SEARCH: Burlington 
http ://usafb andinburlington.brownp apertickets. com 


Buy early & SAVE! 


■ 1 .800.523.2754 - smuggs.com/skiride 





Classes meet one weekend a month in Burlington, Vermont. 


Accepting applications for both January 2016. 

Specializations offered in Integrated Mental Southern, p* 

Health and Addictions Treatment for Children, N6W H&lipSliire 

University 


Youth and Families or Adults 


calendar 


800.730.5542 | pcmhadmissions@snhu.edu | snhu.edu/pcmh 



Researchers at the Vermont 
Center on Behavior and Health 
are looking for women who are 
currently pregnant to participate 
in a study on health behaviors 
and infant birth outcomes. 

This study involves: 

9 short appointments 
(approximately 20 minutes each) 
Flexible scheduling, 
including weekend and 
evening appointments 
Compensation S700 
2 Free Ultrasounds 
If interested, please visit 
our website to complete the 
recruitment questionnaire: 
http://j.mp/1 y LwkLO 



r VERMONT 
TECH 

Open House 

24 RANDOLPH 


Meet our faculty. 
Take a tour. 

Learn why you belong at 
VERMONT TECH. 


THU.22 « P.53 

FOOT REFLEXOLOGY FOR WELLNESS: Massage 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: Students 

A Burlington. 6:30-7:30 p.m. 510. Info. 578-9243. 
HEALING YOUR GUT: Home cooks pick up tips for 

HIV & HEPATITIS C TESTING FOR IDUS: 

Burlington. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. Free. Info, 488-B067. 
PILATES WITH MARY REGELE: Fitness fanatics 
core strength. River Arts, Morrisville, 6:30-7:30 


montreal 

FUNNY GIRL': See WED.21, 8 p.m. 

‘PROGRESS!’: See WED.21. 

THE ROCKY HORROR SHOW: See WED.21. 8 p.m. 
‘STATE OF DENIAL': See WED.21. 8 p.m. 

music 

802 VT MUSIC SHOWCASE: Waylon Speed. DC3 
Theatre. RuUand. 7 p.m. 515. Info. 775-0903. 

JAZZ RESIDENCY WITH BRUCE SKLAR & JEREMY 

Picture Theater and Cafe, Waitsfield. 7-9:30 p.rm 
Donations. Info. 496-8994. 




MOONLIGHT MADNESS & PUMPKIN CARVING: 

Downtown Montpelier. 4-9 p.m. Free. Info. 223-9604. 

NIGHTMARE VERMONT: Enter if you dare! 

Junction. 7-11:30 p.m. 512-15. 

Into. 878-5545. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: 

DARKNESS FALLS: See WED.21. 

7 p.m. 

kids 

COLCHESTER PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: 

Memorial Library. Colchester. 10:30-11 a.m. Free; 

CRAFTERNOON: PUMPKIN DECORATING: A 

Free: preregister. Info. 849-2420. 

HARDWICK STORY TIME: Kids up to age 6 sit tight 
Library, Hardwick. 10-11 a.m. Free. Info. 472-5948. 
LEGO CLUB: Brightly colored interlocking blocks 
Library. Colchester. 4-5 p.m. Free. Info, 264-5660. 
MONTPELIER STORY TIME: Nicole occupies tots 

9:15 a.m. Free. Into, 223-3338. 

PLAINFIELD PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Tykes ages 

Memorial Library. Plainrield. 10:30-11:30 a.m. Free. 
Info, 454-8504. 

PRESCHOOL MUSIC: Kiddos have fun with song 


Free: preregister. Info. 800-639-6480, ext. 102. 

WORKSHOP: BUILDING A TINY HOUSE: This 

preregistration. Info. 923-3088. 


Park, South Burlington. 6-7:30 


ARIEL DACAL DIAZ: History buffs sit 

Center, St. Michael's College. Colchester, 7-9 p,m. 
Free. Into. 654-2000. 

theater 

‘AS YOU LIKE IT: Rosalind and Orlando lace the trials 



register now: vtc.edu/open-house 


READ TO ARCHIE THE THERAPY DOG: Budding 


MANDARIN CHINESE CLASS: Language lovers prac- 
South Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. In 


City Hall Auditorium. 7 p.m. 51 
•BLITHE SPIRIT: The specter of an author's dearly 


•BULLETS OVER BROADWAY': This high-energy 

Burlington. 7:30 p.m. S25-72. Info. 863-5966. 
‘FANTASIA DE COLORES': Playwright Maura 

518. Info. theoffcenteri®gmail.com. 

NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: Benedict Cumberbatch 

Arts Center. St. Johnsbury. 7 p.m. 518-25. Info. 

510-23. Into. 603-646-2422. 

•OUR TOWN": See WED.21, 2 & 7:30 p.m. 




FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SE 


words 

ARCHER MAYOR: the Vermont writer regales read- 



AN EVENING OF POETRY WITH JULIA SHIPLEY 
& DAVID WEINSTOCK: Hailing from the Green 



JEWISH LITERARY NIGHT: Emily Robins Sharpe's 



READ FOR THE RECORD: As part of a nationwide 



FRI.23 


activism 

THE STAMP STAMPEDE: Ben & Jerry’s cofounder 



business 

BURLINGTON STARTUP WEEK: See WED.21. 


community 


COMMUNITY CENTER GROUND BREAKING: A 



FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: Senior clti- 



cotiferences 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT CONFERENCE: 



OPEN-LEVEL IMPROVISATION: Structured prompts. 



SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCING: See WED.21. 


environment 




holidays 

HAUNTED BASEMENT TOURS: See WED.21. 
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Finding you just the right person! 


HomeShare 
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VERMONT 863-5625 • HomeShareVermont.org 



E FLYNN 


FlynnSpace Comedy Series 

Stand Up, 
Sit Down, 

& Laugh” 

Tuesday, October 27 
at 7:30 pm 

FLYtitiSPACE 


Intersections' 

featuring Kelly Thomas, 
Kim Jordan, and Jena Necrason 

Tuesday & Wednesday, 
November 3 & 4 
at 7:30 pm 
FLYMI1SPACE 
Sponsoi Amy E. Tarrant 


FlynnSpace Media Suppoll siwhjjh —•"■■Kfinity 


[f FLYMMCEnTER 


1/ 


flynncenter.org 8B-flynn 




calendar 






EARLY VEGAN THANKSGIVING: Diners dig Into an 



HARD CIDER TASTINGS: Imbibers tip back crisp 



HINESBURG CHICKEN PIE SUPPER: Folks nil upon 




MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: Crafts, cheeses. 



NORTHWEST FARMERS MARKET: Locavores stock 



NORWICH FARMERS MARKET: Fanners and arti- 



RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See 


games 

NORTHERN VERMONT SCRABBLE CLUB: 



health & fitness 

OUTDOOR BACKYARD BOOT CAMP: See WED. 21 



WELLNESS Si ALTERNATIVE MEDICINE LECTURE 



FALL PUMPKIN FEST & THE GREAT PUMPKIN 



HALLOWEEN FEST: Ice cream samples, ghostly 





SPOOKY WOODSTOCK: Klddos get into the spint of 



TRICK-OR-TREAT HALLOWEEN EVENT: Costume 






HANDS-ON GLASSBLOWING PROJECTS Si 
CLASSES: SUNCATCHER: Aspinng artisans ages 



ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: See WED.21. 9 a.m.-l p.m. 

READ TO HANK THE THERAPY DOG: Tykes cozy 



SATURDAY DROP-IN STORY TIME: A weekly selec- 



SATURDAY STORY TIME: Families gather for imagi- 



i PREHISTORIC ADVENTURE': 


WEEKEND ARTWORKS: Potential Picassos explore 




JAY ^ PEAK PRESENTS 

HALLOW HAUS 

OfjlC FRIDAY, OCTOBER 30TH, 2015 

7:30-10:30PM/ JAY PEAK ICE HAUS 


Heads will roll this Halloween at the Hallow Haus. There will be a costume 
contest, skating, haunted trail, and lots of candy. You can head over to the 
Ice Haus Cafe for a bite, just don’t get bitten yourself... 

"Brace yourself for the ex-FEAR-ience" 


For more information contact Krista Boulanger 

802.327.2106 • kboulangerfBjaypeakresort.com 


For more information or to purchase tickets: 

jaypeakresort.com/Music 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 20™ / FOEGER BALLROOM 
DOORS: 7PM I SHOW 8PM 


General Admission: $25 
VIP: $45 

(VIP Includes private pre & post show room with private bar, appetizers 
and a short meet & greet with the band) 




calendar 




FRONTIER SAXOPHONE CONCERT: Faculty 



PURE COUNTRY BAND: Music lovers start with 


VERMONT PHILHARMONIC OPERA GALA: See 



outdoors 

CORN MAZE & HAYRIDES: See SAT.24. 


seminars 

LIP BALMS. SALVES & MASSAGE OILS: 



sports 

WOMEN’S PICKUP SOCCER: Quick-rooted ladies of 



theater 

'ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL’ AUDITIONS: 





THE EFFECT OF GAMMA RAYS ON MAN-IN-THE 
MOON MARIGOLDS': See FRI.23. 2 p.m. 

FANTASIA DE COLORES’: See THU.22. 

THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES': See FRI.23. 



words 

JEWISH BOOK SALE: Bibliophiles browse hun- 
Burllngton. 11 a.m.-3 p.m. Free. Info, 864-0218. 


MON. 26 

agriculture 

LAND ACCESS WORKSHOP FOR FARMERS: From 



business 

PLANNING BUSINESS BUILDING BLOCKS: 



Learn how 

. . . . you can get a 

MVP is bringing nearing ■« 

„ for as little as 

more to Medicare $699! 


With exciting new plan choices, new lower rates on many of 
our popular plans and a brand new hearing aid benefit, MVP’s 
Medicare Advantage plans are looking better than ever for 2016. 


Join us for a FREE informational meeting! 

Learn from an expert MVP Medicare Products Advisor and get help 
to make the right choice for you. 


1 Date 

Location 

Time 1 

10/22 

Winooski YMCA 

3:00 pm 

10/26 

MVP Health Care-Williston 

9:00 am 

10/27 

Franklin Conference Center-Rutland 

10:00 am 

10/27 

Colchester High School 

5:30 pm 

10/29 

Waterbury Senior Center 

10:00 am 

10/29 

Winooski YMCA 

3:00 pm 

10/30 

Richmond Free Library 

1:00 pm 

11/03 

Franklin Conference Center-Rutland 

10:00 am 

11/03 

llsley Public Library-Middlebury 

2:00 pm 

11/03 

Colchester High School 

5:30 pm 


A sales person will be present with information and applications. For accommo- 
dation of persons with special needs at sales meetings, call 1-888-713-5536. 


Call 1-888-713-5536 

Monday-Friday, 8 am to 8 pm ET 
From October 1-February 14, call seven days 
a week, 8 am-8 pm or TTY: 1-800-662-1220 

(S) Visit MVPcanhelp.com 


The annual election period for MVP Health Care Medicare Advantage health plans is 
Oct. 15-Dec. 7. 2015. 

MVP Health Plan, Inc. is an HMO-POS/PPO/MSA organization with a Medicare contract. 
Enrollment in MVP Health Plan depends on contract renewal. This information is not a 
complete description of benefits. Contact the plan for more information. Limitations, co- 
payments, and restrictions may apply. Benefits, premiums and/or copayments/coinsur- 
ance may change on January 1 of each year. You must continue to pay your Medicare 
Part B premium. 

Y0051_2765 Accepted 07/2015 


^MVP 

HEALTH CARE 
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KCP PRESENTS SOLID SOUL! 


Mavis Staples 

OMA 1/ 

Joan Osborne 

7:00PM, WEDNESDAY 
NOVEMBER 11, 2015 

LYNDON INSTITUTE AUDITORIUM 


RESERVED SEATINQ: SS 4, $44, $29, $1S ■ Quid Circle $64. Students 18 and under FREE. 

TICKETS: 888-757-5559 or KCPpresents.org 


Passmpsic IJ — ] 

-wn- — 


| SEVE N DAYS * 
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The Ayurvedic Center of Vermont 


JOIN US AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT MEDICAL CENTER 
THE LAURA MANN INTEGRATIVE 
COMMUNITY PRACTITIONER FORUM 

“Collaboration: Ayurveda and Herbal Medicine 
in a Modern Healthcare Context” 

Wednesday, October 28 from 6:00-7:00 p.m., 

McClure Lobby Conference Room, Free and Open to the Public 


• Panchakarma 

3 Ways To Join 

Us for a Cleanse * Guic * ec * Hom ' 
This Fall: •Guided Hom. 


r clinic, prices starting at $1,5 
nse, prices starting at $210 
with added supportive 


i starting at $318. 

See our website for more details. AyurvedaVermont.com or 802.872.8i 


SEEKING 

PREGNANT WOMEN 

FOR SMOKING STUDIES!!! 

• For women who are currently pregnant 
and currently smoking cigarettes 

• Flexible scheduling, including 
weekend & evening appointments 

• Compensation provided for participation 


http://j.mp/lCtCwKh 

For more information, 

call 802-656-8714 




food & drink 

HEALTHY CROCK-POT CREATIONS: Dietitian 

7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 893-4922. 


games 


health & fitness 

DYNAMIC QIGONG: Breathing, stretching and medi- 



HIV TESTING: Locals take advantage nf free, anony- 

OUTDOOR BOOT CAMP: Hop to it! Folks get fit 






RECOVERY COMMUNITY YOGA: SeeWED.21. 


holidays 


HALLOWEEN STORIES: Kids in PJs or costumes 



UVM FARM HALLOWEEN BARN: Candy buckets in 






LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S 




INTENSIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: Intermediate 






SHAPE & SHARE LIFE STORIES: Prompts from 



TUE.27 


comedy 




dance 

BEGINNER WEST COAST SWING & BLUES FUSION 
DANCING: Students get schooled In the lundamen- 








food & drink 


BURLINGTON COCKTAIL WALK: Imbibers mingle 



OLD NORTH END FARMERS MARKET: Locavores 



games 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 



health & fitness 

COLO & FLU REMEDIES FOR ADULTS & CHILDREN: 




MONTPELIER STORY TIME: See THU.22. 10:30 a.r 
MUSIC & MOVEMENT STORY TIME: See WED.Z1. 
PRESCHOOL MUSIC: Melody makers ages 3 



READ TO DAISY THE THERAPY DOG: Budding 



SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos ages 1 to 5 learn 




language 


INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH LANGUAGE 



LA CAUSERIE' FRENCH CONVERSATION: Native 



PAUSE-CAFE FRENCH CONVERSATION: French stu- 




October 23, 24 & 25 

Friday Noon-6 • Saturday’ 9-5 • Sunday’ 10-4 


35'” Annual Fall 


Featuring traditional, contemporary & 
crafts, antiques & collectibles, 
fine art, furniture, gourmet 
i specialties & much more! 


s 5. 00 ADMISSION ^kwnva 

WITH THIS COUPON - MAY NOT BE SHOW DAYS ' 
COMBINED WITH OTHER DISCOUNTS FREE PARKING 


calendar 




Life is in constant motion. NEFCU adds the 
financial tools, tips, services and knowledge to 
help keep you moving in the right direction. 

» f "sr C, 


life 

+NEFCU 


How do I make my money work 
for me? Can I do more with less?" 


A IMew England 
7 Federal Credit Union 

800-400-8790 • nefcu.com 


Local, affordable, and on your side.” 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SI 


food & drink 


HEIRLOOM APPLE DINNER: An autumnal meal 



RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See 



health & fitness 

EATING WELL ON A BUDGET FOR FAMILIES: See 


INSIGHT MEDITATION: See WED.2L 
MINDFUL WORKWEEKS: WEDNESDAY NIGHT 
MEDITATION: See WED.21. 

MINDFULNESS CLASS: See WED.21. 

OUTDOOR BACKYARD BOOT CAMP: See WED.21. 



montreal 

'PROGRESS!*: See WED.21. 

music 

SINGERS ft PLAYERS OF INSTRUMENTS: See 


SONG CIRCLE: COMMUNITY SING-ALONG: Rich 



politics 

VERMONT LIBERTARIAN PARTY TOWN CAUCUS: 



893-0421. 


seminars 

STRATEGY FOR SUCCESS SERIES: OUICK TIPS 
FOR QUICKBOOKS': Gina Clark serves up time- 



WOMEN'S PICKUP BASKETBALL: Si 



Party on! 


Let us make this 
year's shindig the , 
best party ever. 

Creative, casual catering 
for 10 to 300 guests 

Book the cafe for your private 
party or well come to you ,-tf> 

Individually customized menus ^ 

to suit your tastes and budget - 


private T ^ 

‘ b "dg.“‘ 

11 Call Andrea today! 


221 Main Street, Vergennes ■ 3squarescafe.com ■ 802-877-2772 


Changing the Landscape of 
End-of-Life Care in Vermont: 

Strengthening the 
Patient-Physician Relationship 


VNA's Madison-Deane Initiative 
Knowledge is Power event 
with 

Dr. Lauge Sokol-Hessner 

From Beth Israel Deaconess Medical Center 


Tuesday, October 27 
7-8:30 pm 

DoubleTree Hotel by Hilton 
Williston Rd, So. Burlington 

Join the conversation and learn how you can help improve 
the experience of end-of-life care for yourselfj your loved 
ones, and within Vermont. 

This program is FREE, but we ask diat anyone planning on 
attending RSVP. Learn more and register at: 


; v 


vnacares.org/ mdi 

KSSS Eli 




classes 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 




burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITVARTS 

Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burllngtoncltyarts.org. 
Teacher bios are also 


ADOBE LIGHTROOM: Upload, 


3880 printer will all be covered. 

on 7710.. Oct. 29-Dec. 10, 6-S p.m. 
Cost: 5260/person; S234/BCA 

BUILDING YOUR BUSINESS: Are 


Laura Hale will demystify it all 

26. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $ 25/ 
person: S22.50/BCA members. 


DESIGN: ADOBE INDESIGN: 

IS. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: 5205/ 
person; S784.50-BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center 735 Church 

DIY FACINATORS: Come make a 

will complete your look. This DIY 


12 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: 528/ 
person; S25/BCA members. 


EXPLORING LOCAL FILM 
PRODUCTION: Interested in 


2 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost 525/ 
person; S22.50/BCA members. 


FUNDING SOURCES FOR 

76, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: 525/ 
person; S22.50/BCA members. 


JEWELRY: MIXED LEVEL: This 

all skill levels, but some experi- 

8, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: 5740/ 
person; S12B/BCA members. 






Nov. S-Oec. 77, 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: 
5210/person; S789/BCA mem- 
bers. Location: BCA Center 735 
Church St. Burlington. 

PRINT: WOODCUT: Discover the 


CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE S E YEI D AYE .1 




Nov. 2-Dec. 14. 6-8:30 p.m. Cost: 
5270/person; 5789 /BCA mem- 
bers. Location: BCA PrintStudio. 

YOUTH: COMICS AND 
CARTOONS: Spend an afternoon 

6-12. Sat. Nov. 74. 7:30-3:30 p.m. 
Cost: 525/person. Location: 


ETSY: TAKING IT TO THE NEXT 


GIG LIFE: MANAGE MULTIPLE 

3 . 77 6-9 p.m. Cost: S250/18-7iour 




BEGINNING GLASSBLOWING: 

basics. After that we will pull a 


Hyde Park. In 



nido 

A;*;.;-!. 


LEARN TO KNIT I AT NIDO: In 


Yarn. 209 College St, Suite 26. 


DANCE STUDIO SALSALINA: 

workout. Location: 266 Pine St, 
Burlington. Info: Victoria. 598- 


Fabric and Yam. 209 College St, 
Suite 2E, Burlington. Info: 881- 

WREATH MAKING WITH NECTAR 
& ROOT. Join Nido Fabric and 


6. 4:30-7:30 p.m. Cost: $75/1 


LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 

Club. 20 Crowley St. Burlington. 
Info: First Step Dance. 598-6757 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


7-8 p.m.; intermediate. 8:75-9:75 
p.m. Cost: $12/l-hour class. 

End Studios. 0 College St/294 


Info; Tyler Crandall, 598-9204. 

drumming 

DJEMBE IN BURLINGTON AND 
MONTPELIER!: Learn drumming 

class: Wed. 5:30-8:20 pm., 
starting Nov. 4 & Dec. 9 $36/3 

7-8:20 p.m. starting Nov. 5 & 
Dec 10. $54/3 weeks or $22/ 

Location; Taiko S pace. 208 Flynn 
Ave. Suite 3-G. Burlington, & 
Capital City Grange, 6612 Rte. 12, 
Berlin. Info: 999-4255, 



TAIKO DRUMMING IN 
BURLINGTON!: Study with 

Tue 5:30-6:20 p.m.. start- 
$72/6 weeks. Accelerated Taiko 

Wed., 6:30-6:30 p.m., starting 
Nov. 2 & Nov. 30. $144/3 weeks. 
Kids and Parents' Class: Mon. & 
Wed., 4:30-5:20 p.m., starting 
Nov. 2. $60/chlld: $T05/parent- 


empowerment 

OPENING THE HEART: This 


Location: Taiko Space. 208 Flynn 
Ave.. Suite 3-G, Burlington. Info: 
999-4255, burlingtontaiko.org. 
TAIKO IN MONTPELIER: Kids 
5:20 p.m.. starting Nov. 5. $60/ 
Montpelier Taiko: Thu., 5:30-6:50 
weeks: $22/walk-in. Register 

first class. Location: Capital City 
Grange, 6672 Rte. 72, Berlin. Info: 
999-4255, burlingtontaiko.org. 


9:30 a,m.-l:30 p.m . Location: 
Journey Works, 1205 North Ave.. 

6203.joumeyworksvt.com. 


BARRE AND PILATES CLASSES: 






flynn arts 

FLYMMARTS 




799-7332 klsamuelson&yahoo. 

HOW YOUR JUNGIAN 
ARCHETYPES ARE THE KEY TO 
YOUR HAPPINESS AND JOY!: 


6-8 p.m. Location: TheJungian 

Sue. 244-7909. 

JUNGIAN BIBLE STUDY 
WORKSHOP II: Discover the 


author. Nov. 4,11 & 78. 7-9 p.m. 

Waterbury. In to: Sue. 244-7909. 

WORKING WITH THE 
ANCESTORS: Acknowledging our 


ADULT ACTING SERIES: 
CLASSICAL COMEDY: Find your 

your character to life with truth 


70. 5:45-7:75 p.m. Cost: $725/6 
St.. Burlington. Info: 6S2-4548. 

ADVANCED STANDUP COMEDY: 

November 30. Instructor: Josie 

Nov. 23). 6:30 p m.-B:30 p.m. 
Cost: $95/4 sessions. Location: 

Arts. 153 Main St., Burlington. 
Info: 652-4548, flynnarts.org. 

CONTEMPORARY DANCE 
INTENSIVES: Led by a dlffer- 






Feb. 27. Mar. 20 & Apr. 17. 1-4 p.m. 
Cost $30/sesslon. Location: 

Info: 652-4548. flynnarts.org. 




goal will be to facilitate a lively 


Nov. 6 & Dec. 4. 5:45-7:45 p.m. 
Cost: $25/sesslon. Location: 

Arts. 753 Main St., Burlington. 
Info: 652-4548, fly nnarts.org. 

IMPROVISATION 
LABORATORIES: SKILLS FOR 
DANCING, CREATING, PERFORM- 
ING. AND LIVING: The art of 




Mar. 20 & Apr. 77. 9:30 a.m. -noon. 
Cost $25/session . Location: 

Arts. 153 Main St.. Burlington. 
Info: 652-4548, flynnarts.org. 


helen day 


Helen Day Art Center 


EXPRESSIONS IN PAINT W/ 
CLAIRE DESJARDINS: Deepen 

& Sun., Nov. 7-8, 9:30 a.m.-3:30 


st: $225 /members: $25 0/ 

STAINED GLASS WORKSHOP: 

$tOO/members. Location: Helen 
Day Art Center. 90 Pond St_ 


language 




. 70:30-77:30 


JAPANESE LANGUAGE LESSONS 
FOR CHILDREN: The Japan- 

(JASV) Is offering Japanese 


LEARN SPANISH & OPEN NEW 


Center. Info: 585-1025. Spanish 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 

and children. Brazilian Jiu-Jitsu 





classes 




writing 


JoumeyWorks, 1205 North Aye., 

yoga 

HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 

trainings at the 200- and 

& workshops. 525/new student 
1st week unlimited ; $15/class 
or $130/10-class card; $12/ 


well-being 


performing arts 

PLAY8ACK THEATRE: 
STORYTELLING IN ACTION: 




CASTING GALL! 

Audition for the Kids VT 

Spectacular Spectacular -a talent show for Vermont’s rising stars 
at Higher Ground in December 2015. 

To participate you must try out in front of a panel of judges. 


Saturday, November? 

Register your act at kidsvt.com/talentshow 

ODnuonncn dv & CHEESE 6WINE Stt 

SPONSORED BY: S TRADERS | *- CbemptMH 

Qg Green Mountain TrainiiK Center ORTHODONTICS 


LIVE AUDITIONS 





Experimentalist Jefre 
Cantu-Ledesma talks 
about improvisation and 
the pleasures of limited 
options 

BY DAN BOLLES 


J efre Cantu-Ledesma’s latest 
solo record, A Year With 13 
Moons, was a surprise to long- 
time fans. Most of the com- 
poser’s voluminous catalog, whether 
recorded solo or with bands such as 
Tarentel and the Alps, consists of works 
in the avant-garde and experimental 
spheres. But 13 Moons, released on 
Brooklyn label Mexican Summer, is 
built on pop and rock archetypes. It’s a 
far cry from the long-form drone music 
for which Cantu-Ledesma is known as 
the cofounder of San Francisco-based 
experimental record label Root Strata. 

Though the album's framework of 
guitars, synths and drum machines is 
more conventional than most of Cantu- 
Ledesma’s records, it is still a complex, 
abstract work characterized by wildly 
progressive composition. The dynamic, 
moody album features shifting industrial 
sounds that can be placid one moment, 
only to turn sinister and dark the next. 
Or, as a scribe at Pitchfork wrote, 13 
Moons is either “the year's most fucked 
up ambient album or its most bucolic 
noise record.” 

Cantu-Ledesma will perform in the 
gallery of Champlain College’s Center 


for Communication and Creative Media 
this Friday, October 23, as part of the 
SIGNALS Experimental Media Art 
Series curated by local experimental 
composer Greg Davis. The show is an 
improvisational audio-visual collabora- 
tion with filmmaker Paul Clipson. In ad- 
vance of that performance, Seven Days 
spoke with Cantu-Ledesma by phone 
from New York City. 

SEVEN DAYS: We ll get to music in a 
second, but I wanted to start by talk- 
ing about your interest in pottery. 

JEFRE CANTU-LEDESMA: I actually 
studied visual arts in undergrad. I have 
a BFA, and I’ve been doing visual arts 
since I was a kid. I came to music while 
I was in college and since college have 
been focusing mostly on music. I did 
some record covers for friends, but that 
was about it, visually. When I moved to 
New York, it was a transitional moment, 
and I wanted to start making objects 
again. So I signed up for a pottery class 
and dove in. 

SD: The new record is a little dif- 
ferent from your previous work. In 
particular, you were experimenting 


with more of a traditional rock band 

JCL: Mostly, I got bored with doing 
droney, ambient music on my own. 
Before I started doing that stuff, I had 
mostly played in bands. And those were 
formulated more or less around rock 
structures. When I started making solo 
music, I didn't really have a vision. I 
was doing long-form drone stuff, and it 
didn’t really work in a band context. At 
some point I just got interested again 
in adding rhythm and playing guitar in 
a melodic way. I was reinterpreting that 
stuff in my own weird engine of creating. 
But it really just came out of wanting 
to mix things up. I love making drone 
music, but I’m too curious about other 

SD: So transitioning to that setup 
came naturally? 

JCL: It was a slow evolution. I think 
from the outside, if you look at my dis- 
cography, it might seem like a crazy leap. 
But there were lots of slow transitions. 
I’d add a drum machine to something, 
but there were no guitar parts. Then 
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A Guy Walks Into a 
Bar 

Before we begin this week’s column, 

I’d like to offer a warning; The opening 
segment concerns local comedy. So if 
you’re not interested in that, or if you’re 
one of those people who still think 
local comedy is a joke, you have my 
permission to skip ahead. Also, you’re 
wrong and probably not much fun at 
parties, since you obviously lack a sense 
of humor. But by all means, feel free to 
sit out the first half of Soundbites this 
week and use the extra time to ponder 
your sad, laughless existence. Everyone 

As we’ve been reporting for a 
while now, natalie miller and nathan 
hartswick, founders of the Vermont 
Comedy Club and Spark Arts, 
cofounders of the Green Mountain 
Comedy Festival, the first couple of 
local comedy, and the most obnoxiously 
adorable married folks I know, will 
open a brick-and-mortar comedy 
club in downtown Burlington this 
fall, also called the Vermont Comedy 
Club. The club has been in the works, 
in one form or another, for about two 
years now. After incredible amounts of 
planning, fundraising, more planning, 
more fundraising, praying, crying and 
yet more fundraising — and praying/ 
crying — VCC will open on November 
18, with, appropriately enough, this 
year’s Vermont’s Funniest Comedian 


competition, which is yet another 
cool thing that Miller and Hartswick 
invented to up the quality and quantity 
of comedy in Vermont. 

Last week, I stopped by the soon-to- 
be-home of Vermont comedy in the old 
armory building on the comer of Main 
and Pine streets for a sneak peek. In two 
words: holy shit. In a few more words... 

Though the VCC is still very much 
under construction — what I saw was 
essentially the club’s sheetrock skeleton 
— I didn’t need to tax my imagination 
to envision what Miller and Hartswick 
are building. When it’s finished, the 
club figures to rival almost any other 
bar or nightclub in town — and, more 
importantly, to give comedy a legitimate 
home in Burlington. 

The main room, which in my 
estimation is roughly two-thirds the 
size of the Higher Ground Showcase 
Lounge, was designed with both 
standup and improv comedy in mind. 

A stage will sit front and center, with 
several rows of chairs and tables 
intimately clustered around it, cabaret- 
style — room for about 175 people, 
pending upcoming inspections. 

The acoustics are such that for 
certain shows, most notably improv, 



amplification won’t be necessary. 

That’s partly because of how the 
room was designed, but it’s also because 
there won’t be a bar in the theater. 
Before the drunks out there get surly, let 
me tell you that this is a good thing. For 
one thing, table service will ensure that 
you can be well lubricated with laugh 
juice. More importantly, though, bars 
create noise, whether from clinking 
glasses or from chatter. Eliminating that 
distraction is a boon to both audience 
and performer. 

As for the bar, it's located in the front 
of the venue, separate from the theater, 
and looks to be pretty snazzy and cozy 
and a great place to chill before or after 
a show. Local artist, DJ, rapper, author 
and general mogul kyle Thompson — aka 
fattie a — is designing a series of pop art 
wall hangings for the space featuring 
portraits of famous comedians. 

Speaking of shows, Hartswick 
has been busy booking acts and has 
the calendar well squared away into 
the spring with notable headliners. 
Highlights of the first few months 
include daniel koren on December 4 and 
5; james adomian — he of the first-rate 
bernie sanders impression for Funny or 
Die — on December 11 and 12; gilbert 
gottfried on January 8 and 9; and 
deanne smith on January 22 and 23. Each 
of those comics will give two shows 
each night, which looks to be standard 
operating procedure for bigger-name 
headliners. 

During the week, the VCC schedule 
will be populated by locals, including 
long- and short-form improv teams, 
standup showcases and, of course, 
the ever-popular Wednesday open 
mic, which will move to the club 
from its current home at Nectar's. 

On the weekends, late-night, offbeat 
and alt-comedy shows will follow the 
headlining acts. 

VCC will also be the home base 
for Spark Arts comedy classes and 
performing groups. And students get 
free admission to non-headliner shows 
at the club while they’re enrolled. 

We’ll go a little deeper into the club 
and what it means for local comedy as 
opening night nears. In the meantime, 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <£>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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Full Circle «pbb 
I might add guitar riffs to something. 
Actually, on my previous record, Love 
Is a Stream, there is no rhythm on that, 
but there are distinct guitar parts. So 
that was really the first leap into playing 
something with a little bit more struc- 
ture. And that made it easier to try more 
traditional rock structures and make 
more crazy-sounding things, too. 


I THINK IT'S ALWAYS 
USEFUL TO GIVE 
YOURSELF SOME SIMPLE 
PARAMETERS 

IE 


JEFRE CANTU-LEDESMA 

SD: Was working within the frame- 
work of rock structures freeing? 

JCL: Yeah, absolutely. Working within 
certain parameters helps to narrow the 
options. And having too many options 
is terrifying. I came across this term 
recently, it's used in child psychology — 
it’s called “bound options,” or something 
like that. And I instantly related to it 
from a creative perspective. I think it's 
always useful to give yourself some 
simple parameters and limit yourself in 
some degree and see how far you can go. 

SD: You mentioned in another in- 
terview that you had anxiety about 
this record because you thought 
you should be an "experimental 
musician." 

JCL: [Laughs] I think when I was 
making the record, I had this idea of 
my music that it somehow existed in a 
world outside of pop music, in a way, 
that it was more avant garde. But it’s a 
little bit murky. Whatever my intentions 
were, I kept pushing away from going 
all the way into pop and rock structures. 
But at some point I just realized I was 
creating a false dichotomy. Why can't 
pop or rock songs also be interesting 
and experimental? So, once I got over 
that, 1 realized I could write pop songs 
and they could just be really flicked up. 
[Laughs] 

I realized I could do it through my 
own lens. And I didn’t have to make the 
distinctions anymore — if something is 


avant garde or not or whatever. And, to 
my surprise, people seemed to respond 


SD: The album is a breakup record. 
But you didn't realize that until you 
had already made it? 

JCL: Yeah. That period of my life was 
pretty rough. And that definitely played 
a huge role in the mood and tone of the 
record. But I didn’t really know it at the 


SD: The Champlain College show 
will be an audio-visual collabora- 
tion with filmmaker Paul Clipson, 

JCL: It will be. We’ve been working 
together for, like, 12 years now. But we 
don’t really collaborate in a traditional 
way. I haven't even seen the film he 
made yet. 

SD: You guys usually work on things 
independently. So you never know 
how something will come together 
until it does, right? 

JCL: Right. We'll talk about what we’re 
going to do, but that's about it. Initially, 
it happened pretty intuitively. Then we 
realized it's a dynamic and expressive 
way of collaborating, because things 
don’t become too canned. You can’t 
predict what’s going to happen, which 
makes the performance unique. Even if 
I know exactly what I’m going to play, 
that performance, that day will never 
happen again. So there’s, like, a third 
component that’s happening between 
the sound and visuals that's impossible 
to predict. 

SD: So you might intend to evoke 
a certain mood or feeling with the 
music, and Paul might do the same 
with his film, but whatever you had 
in mind will be altered by what the 
other is doing. 

JCL: Absolutely. And that's a big part 
of it. Each individual is bringing his 
own experience and perspective. 
When we see images, we automatically 
create a narrative. So each person 
who is seeing it will create their own 
story based on what we’re doing. And 
people sometimes can’t believe we’re 
improvising. The music will change, 
and there will be an edit in the film, and 
it’s all chance that it lines up and works 
together, but it inevitably does. ® 

INFO 
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VCC continues to present cool comedy 
shows all over the state. For example, 
this Friday, October 23, it's bringing 
national headliner jared logan and 
“Broad City" contributor kara klenk to 
Club Metronome. 

BiteTorrent 

In other news, I’m told this is a music 
column. Who knew? 

I always appreciate when folks tip 
me off to a hot show I might not have 
on my radar. Last week, not one but two 
readers hipped me to victor wainwright 
a the wildroots at Nectar’s this Tuesday, 
October 27. 


Wainwright has twice won the Blues 
Foundation’s Piano Player of the Year 
award — in 2013 and 2014. 1 learned that 
nugget from local *mr. Charlie- frazier, 
host of the WIZN radio show “Blues 
for Breakfast” and leader of the local 
band of the same name. Oh, and he’s the 
winner of his own Blues Foundation 
award, the Keeping the Blues Alive 
award for Radio (Commercial), which 
he received earlier this year. So the 
dude knows a thing or two about hot 
blues players. “Victor is hands down the 
best entertainer I have seen in the last 
10 years,” wrote Frazier via email. 

I trust Mr. Charlie, of course. But I 


kinda prefer the summation of another 
of Wainwright’s local fans, Nectar’s 
Brian mital, who wrote, “This guy is an 
absolute motherfucker.” 

I’m pretty sure he meant that in a 
good way. 


Experimental guitar fans, take 
note: There’s an intriguing show at 
Burlington alt-venue the Sink this 
Thursday, October 22. (As always, if 
you don't know where that is, ask a 
hipster.) It features a pair of renowned 
avant-garde guitarists in tom carter 
and carter thornton, which is weirdly 
synchronistic. Local guitarist matt 
Hastings, who will also be performing 
as his ethereal solo project ver sacrum, 
booked the show at the urging of local 
experimental guru greg davis, which 
is pretty much all the validation you 
should need to know it’s gonna be good. 


Last but not least, there’s an interesting 
pairing at Nectar's this Friday, October 
23. It’s a local bill featuring blues 
monsters the seth yacovone band and 
sludge rockers the mountain says no. 

In a recent email, TMSN’s ben maddox 
writes that the band has been writing 
new material and “trying to become 
a more awesome live band.” He adds, 
“Seriously, we’re working hard not to 
suck.” 

I've seen TMSN on several 
occasions, and not once have I thought 
they sucked. Quite the opposite, in fact. 
They rock pretty damned hard. But I 
appreciate proactive non-sucking all the 
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Listening In 

A peek at what was on my iPod, 
turntable, eight-track player, etc., 
this week. 



NICK DRAKE, Five Leaves Left 
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Needed (or a Study 
on Menopause 
and the Brain 
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WED. 21 


burlington 

ARTSRIOT: Hie Appleseed Collective 


THE DAILY PLANET: Paul Asbell and 


HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Half to the 



JUNIPER: Ray Vega 
LEUNIG'S BISTRO & 




MANHATTAN PI 




THE SKINNY PANCAKE (BURLINGTON): 



ZEN LOUNGE: DJ Bodel Zabili Dance 


Chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: Young 



HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE LOUNGE: 


MONKEY HOUSE: Ecusrsions: DJ Fattle 



PENALTY BOX: Karaoke. B p.m.. Tree. 
WATERWORKS FOOD + DRINK: Brett 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO CAFE: 



SWEET MELISSA'S: BYOV Thursdays. 3 



WHAMMY BAR: Live Music. 7 p.m.. free. 


stow e/smtig gs area 
THE BEE'S KNEES: Papa GreyBeard & 
Cooie (blues), 7:30 p.m.. donation. 
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REVIEW this 

Spencer Goddard, 
Movement 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 


SPWHIB «)>“»" 
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Breaking into Burlington’s somewhat 

crowded singer-songwriter scene can be 
a challenge. Newcomer Spencer Goddard 
has slowly worked his way in, gigging at 
comforting, folk-friendly venues such 
as the Skinny Pancake, the Light Club 
Lamp Shop and Pizza Barrio. This month 
Goddard debuts a six-track EP, Movement. 
It is a simple, cohesive affair that plays by 
the folk rulebook. 

Strong, earnest and searching, 
Goddard's voice is well suited to his 
genre. Musically, he does not deviate from 


Pistol Fist, 

Wrist Soup 

(SELF RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

A couple of summers ago, I happened 
into the Monkey House in Winooski to 
catch a State & Main Records showcase 
featuring a handful of Montpelier bands. 
Unfortunately, because Grace Potter was 
throwing her annual Grand Point North 
bash on the Burlington waterfront, the 
show was sparsely attended. In fact, 

I’m pretty sure the crowd was just me, 
the bands who were playing and their 
significant others. That’s too bad, because 
there was one Montpelier group in 
particular playing that night that Queen 
City rock fans really ought to get to know: 
Pistol Fist. 

Pistol Fist are led by a gangly firebrand 
named Ben Roy. Onstage, he’s a bundle 
of raw, sweaty energy who commands 
attention through the sheer force of 
his raw, sweaty exhortations. And 
his bandmates match the front man’s 
intensity with a bruising strain of jangly 
garage rock that hits with staggering 
power. But lost in the overdriven guitars, 
thundering drums and howling vocals of 
the band's live show is a subtler quality 
that reveals itself only on Pistol Fist’s 
recently released debut album, Wrist 
Soup. For all the force of nature Roy is in 


standard singer-songwriter elements. 

The opener, “Box of Stones,” begins 
with his gentle guitar picking and the 
occasional squeak of a string. This sparse 
arrangement style holds throughout the 
album. 

Goddard does, however, feature two 
guests who quietly add their own special 
touches. Shay Gestal, of Americana duo 
Old Sky, chimes in on violin and vocals, 
while Cassidy Martin plays piano. Gestal’s 
violin playing is tender and sweet, and her 
dulcet harmonies complement Goddard’s 
rougher tone. Martin's piano playing is 
soft and unobtrusive, providing a layer of 
instrumental polish. 

“Open Doorways” is a lively tune with 
an inspirational message. Goddard sings, 
“Take these wooden wings and fly as 
high as you can / the view from above is 
greater than down on land / take these 
photographs and carve a future from the 
past / for these lines will draw themselves 
if we live too fast.” 

On "Ghost Ships," an eerie, unsettling 
violin portends things to come, while 
flickering guitar mimics racing thoughts. 
Goddard's sinking-ship metaphor inches 
toward cliche, but backs away at the 
chorus. His voice becomes strained as 
he sings of a relationship going south: “It 





It’s hard precisely to pinpoint Roy’s 
fundamental influences. Though the 
album generally bears a ragged garage 
punk edge, myriad stylistic variances are 
buried in that rumbling growl. At various 
points in Wrist Soup you could identify 
the imprint of bands such as the Pixies, 
Ted Leo and the Pharmacists, early Elvis 
Costello and Spoon. But such instances 
are typically fleeting — a Britt Daniel- 
esque melody turn here, a tumbling Leo- 
like riff there. And they’re almost always 
twisted according to Roy's own clever 
design. 

Perhaps the most clear-cut point of 
reference, musically speaking, is one to 
which Roy overtly alludes on the album’s 
last track, “Violent Femme.” At times, 
Roy’s reedy, strained tone and timbre are 
dead ringers for those of Violent Femmes 
front man Gordon Gano. And the two 
share an affinity for offbeat, slackadaisical 
wordplay. 


©GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 


feels like I’m in a roomful of strangers and 
I’m / searching as far as these eyes can see 
/ for someone to save us / You said that 
this is the end / then where does it begin?” 

“Runaway" resumes an easygoing pace. 
Regretful and on the road, leaving his 
mistakes behind, Goddard questions his 
own actions and motivations. “Do I run 
from them or from myself? / Sometimes 
the difference is hard to tell," he admits. 

The closer “Seen It All” ends the 
album on an inquisitive, wry note. 'You 
claim you’ve seen it all / you know where 
secrets lie / what makes you so sure / 
that it’s from your own eyes?” Goddard 
asks, flipping the script on someone who 
professes to know the world. 

Movement certainly has beautiful 
moments. The songs flow easily, while 
the lyrics raise worthwhile questions and 
make astute observations, as folk tunes 
tend to do. At times, however, the EP feels 
repetitive. It would be interesting to hear 
Goddard expand his guitar chops beyond 
simple strumming, or flex his vocals. That 
said. Movement is a fine start for an up- 
and-coming folk crooner. 

Movement by Spencer Goddard is 
available at spencergoddard.bandcamp. 

LIZ CANTRELL 


The album opens on “Smudge," with 
Roy singing, “She's left-handed / some 
can tell from her handwriting / some 
can see the smudge.” Then, “When the 
town decides to reclaim the rooftops / 
she is gathering dopes.” He is likewise 
opaque and idiosyncratic throughout, on 
such cuts as the pulverizing “Making & 
Framing Friends for Murder”: the Camper 
Van Beethoven-ish ode to dental health 
“Teeth"; and the lean, jumpy “Handshake 

Backing Roy are bassist Emily Warner 
and drummer Pete Rahn, the latter 
of Montpelier garage blues duo Lake 
Superior. The two form a formidable 
rhythm section. Roy’s arrangements are 
just as playful and unpredictable as his 
lyrics, and Warner and Rahn keep pace 
with energy and tact 

But Wrist Soup is ultimately Ben Roy’s 
show. As in that steamy set in Winooski 
a couple of years back, he impresses here 
with sheer, unrestrained vigor. Beneath 
the swaggering boisterousness are a 
real attention to songcraft and sharp, 
wry observations on love, lust and life 
that make the album one of the more 
impressive local debuts in recent memory. 

Wrist Soup by Pistol Fist is available at 
pistolfistband.bandcamp.com. 





Because Seven Ate Nine 7 (or 8) is the seventh record by 

Seattle’s kinski. Or it might be the eighth. The truth is, no one is really sure. Here’s 
one thing everyone agrees on: It’s definitely the band’s most fiercely rocking record. 
Probably. Released on Kill Rock Stars, it’s a riff-heavy frontal assault that leaves the 
listener breathless and battered — in a good way. The point is, the band sells shot glasses 
that say “Kinski: Drink up and be somebody” on them. So even if nothing we just wrote 
is true, or if it all is, that makes them the coolest band we know. Maybe. Catch them at 
the Monkey House in Winooski this Sunday, October 25, with locals heavy plains and 
the movies. 
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THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Heavy Plains. 
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WATERWORKS FO 


barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO CAFE: Spencer 


CHARUE-O'S WORLO FAMOUS: Abby Jenne & 



ESPRESSO BUENO: Bueno Comedy Showcase 


SWEET MELISSA'S: Honky Tonk Happy Hour with 



WHAMMY BAR: Ka 


stotve/smuggs area 

MOOGS PLACE: Curtis (folk). 7 p.m.. Free. The Pizza 
RIMROCK'S MOUNTAIN TAVERN: DJ Rekkon 

mad river valley/waterbury 


middlebury area 



northeast ki ngdom 

JASPER'S TAVERN: Classic Rewind {country, rock). 



outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Live Music. 10 p.m.. free. 
MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Happy Hour Tunes & 


SAT. 24 


burlington 

BLEU NORTHEAST SEAFOOD: Steve Blair {jazz). 



HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Bob Gagnon {jazz), 5 



STOWE INN AND TAVERN: Andy Lugo (acoustic). 

mad river valley/waterbury 



northeast kingdom 

JASPER'S TAVERN: DJ Speedo {top 40). 9 p.m.. 
PARKER PIE CO.: MEISA Halloween. 8 p.m.. $5. The 

outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Black Mountain Symphony {rock). 10 



3 floors of pottery 
and home goods 


Famous Bennington Pottery & Homestyle Store 


bennington 


free gift wrapping | we ship anywhere | gift certificates 
127 college street, burlington | open every day | 802.863.2221 
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Champlain Valley & Northern Vermont 


Rutland & Southern Champlain Valley ms 


streaming at lOltheone.com 
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Weather Systems steve gunn is something of a musical Renaissance man. The 
guitarist is an accomplished figure in contemporary music circles, thanks to his collaborations 
with drummer John Truscinski. He was a longtime member of rocker Kurt Vile’s backing band, 
the Violators. And he’s a master of various styles, from blues to free jazz and beyond. On his latest 
solo effort. Way Out Weather, he applies all of these varied artistic traits to a world-weary sort of 
Americana songwriting, reflected through a dusty prism of country rock. It’s a stunning, stirring effort 
as emotionally intimate as it is musically expansive. Steve Gunn plays Signal Kitchen in Burlington on 
Monday, October 26, with James elkington & nathan salsburg and ver sacrum. 




barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO CAFE: 


THE SKINNY PANCAKE (MONTPELIER): 



Chittenden county 





CHARUE-O'S WORLD FAMOUS: 0| 
SWEET MELISSA'S: Kelly Ravin 


stowe/smtiggs area 


northeast kingdom 

outside Vermont 



SIGNAL KITCHEN: Bi 


ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Trivia Night 7 
WATERWORKS FOOD * DRINK: Bob 


stowe/smuggs area 



MOOGS PLACE: Jason Wedlock (rock), 

middlebury area 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE 


WED. 28 

burlington 


THE GRYPHON: Al Tedosio and Tom 
HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Aquatic 



ZEN LOUNGE: Kizomba with Dsantos 



Chittenden county 

WATERWORKS FOOD + DRINK: Josh 



barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO CAFE: 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE (MONTPELIER): 



SWEET MELISSA’S: Wine Down with 



stoive/smuggs area 


MOOGS PLACE: Curtis (rolk), B pm. free. 
PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: Trivia 

Night. 7 p.m.. free. 



middlebury area 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & 

STAGE: Trivia Night 7 p.m.. free. 

northeast kingdom 

JASPER'S TAVERN: Below Zero Blues 


LE BELVEDERE: Fi 


Jight 7 p.m.. 




outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m„ free. 





STAND 

UPTO 

STIGMA 

Stigmas about mental illness 
and addiction are often 
based on myths. Knowing 
the truth can help you confront 
the misinformation that 
leads to stigmas. 

YOU CAN MAKE A DIFFERENCE 

Get the 

FACTS 

Discover how you can help at 
brattlebororetreat.org/standup 

' 1 ’ 

Brattleboro Retreat 



PINK TALKING FISHk 
ARE DEAD 


Thursday, October 29’ \ 
Doors: 7:30/Show: 8:06 
Ballroom 


sevendaysvt.com and answer 2 


Or, come by Eyes of the World (168 Battery, Burlington) 








art 


Cast in Stone 

"Rock Solid for Fifteen Years," Studio Place Arts by meg brazill 




I n “Rock Solid for Fifteen Years” at Studio Place Arts, 
21 artists have a total of 30 works on exhibit. SPA's 
annual “Rock Solid” exhibition is now in its 15th 
year, as the title indicates, and the work is indeed 
rock solid — sometimes literally, always artistically. 

The exhibit emphasizes stone sculptures and as- 
semblages, paying tribute to Barre's nearby quarry and 
its history as a place where artisans relocated from 
Europe to carve high-quality gray granite. Many of the 
local artists here are perennial “Rock Solid” exhibitors. 

The year 2000 saw the genesis of both SPA and 
the first “Rock Solid” show. SPA’s founders wanted to 
provide an opportunity for artisans who create com- 
missioned monuments in their professional careers to 
show another aspect of their work. 

Of the multitude of diverse works in the show, the 
paler-colored ones, usually created in marble, catch the 
light — and the eye of the viewer. Paul Marr Hilliard's 
“Artifacts," made from local marble and steel, is one 
of them. Five smooth white shapes, faintly suggestive 
of crescent moons, are held aloft by slim black steel 
rods. The shapes evoke tools from a workshop — both 
prehistoric and futuristic — while the contrast of light 
marble and dark steel is simple and elegant. The work's 
title, “Artifacts,” could refer to the five marble pieces 
(were they leftover “artifacts” from a larger project?). 
Or perhaps it implies that marble, and the culture of 
stone sculptors, are "artifacts” left for this generation 

Viewers are allowed to touch the sculptures on ex- 
hibit, an unusual policy for any gallery. Curves and lines 
reveal themselves through touch, while both polished 
and rough textures offer thrilling tactile sensations. 
Some of the stone carvers learned to carve in Italy, and 
they believe that touching the stonework gives it life. 

A close look at Plainfield stone carver Heather 
Milne Ritchie’s “Nights in White Satin,” made of Danby 
marble, bears that out. Two white marble sculptures, 
each about 20 inches tall and flat on one side, act as 
bookends for several large art books. The other side 
follows a torso-like curve that gives way to a rounded 
breast shape. The nipples are rougher than the re 
the polished surface, and they invite touch. Veins ii 
the marble run through each one; these “imper- 
fections,” natural to this type of white marble, 
breathe life into the artist’s creation. 


CURVES AND LINES REVEAL 
THEMSELVES THROUGH TDUCH, 


Ritchie apprenticed under Barre stone carver 
George Kurjanowicz, who also has work on exhibit 
here. Ritchie’s “Harvest,” created from Primo Italian 
marble, is a substantial white stone 
about the size of a female torso. 
Like much of the sculpture 
here, it’s abstract, but “Harvest” 
clearly suggests the female body. 
Its subtle beauty is captivating, 
yet hints at a loss; marble has 
been sculpted away from one 
side, leaving the surface raw and 
unpolished. One breast appears to 
have been removed — and, indeed, 
proceeds from the work will be do- 
nated to breast cancer research. 
This exhibit will upend 
any notion that marble is 
only white or pink, gray 
or black. It will do the 
ame for granite, sandstone, 


— 


soapstone and even brick. SPA executive director Sue 
Higby likens the variations of stone to those in wood 
— the differences between hardwood and softwood, 
the varied patterning and even coloration (think pine 
compared with cherry). 

Sean Williams and Gampo Wickenheiser cre- 
ated work from the same piece of Portuguese black 
marble, which makes their different approaches all the 
more interesting. Wickenheiser 
sculpted “Vision Serpent,” a mys- 
tical symbol in Mayan culture 
that appears in mural relief ii 
temples all over Central America. 

Wickenheiser’s 3D serpent features carvings along its 
midsection that evoke wavelike vibrations — according 
to tradition, used by the serpent to deliver a message. 
He employs the heft of the stone to make the figure 
emanate strength and power. 

The startling title of Williams' “Death of a Worker” 
refers to a worker ant, not a human being, and Williams 
uses the marble's black hues to his advantage. This 
marble is not the polished, shiny black of monuments, 
but can appear as black, gray or veined with white. 
Williams’ humorous title, coupled with his substantial 
skill, creates a powerful figure, bringing the enormous 
ant alive. Though it’s sited in the gallery’s front window, 
a viewer might miss it once inside, so make sure to seek 

Sculptor Giuliano Cecchinelli, born in Carrara, Italy, 
learned to carve from his father. When he came to the 
U.S., he worked for Vermont Marble in Proctor before 
moving to Barre in 1965. This year, he offers “Sieko 
Brick,” the whimsical result of a friendly challenge. 
When Cecchinelli’s friends ribbed him, saying that 
even he couldn’t carve a brick, he proved them wrong 
by carving a realistic pear from terra cotta. It rests on a 
small piece of Barre granite, topped with the stem of a 
real pear. Despite its brick coloring, the pear looks ripe 
and ready to eat. 

Cecchinelli taught the art to his son, Giuliano 
Cecchinelli II, whose granite sculpture “Character” is 
paired with “Sieko Brick.” “Character” seems to grow 
from its roots of stone into a tree in frill leaf. Less about 
realistic detail than about the vitality Cecchinelli II has 
wrought from stone, the piece embraces the medium 
and the air that flows through and around it. 

Nick Santoro of West Rutland uses sandstone and 
West Rutland marble for his “Bed of Abandonment.” 
A piece of marble creates the headboard, and a sand- 
stone block scored with multiple lines is the bed. The 
clean, linear work is perhaps the most contemporary 
piece in the show, with its hard lines and assemblage 

Santoro uses material from the quarries near his 
home, where he likely found these pieces abandoned. 
“Bed” implies a place of comfort, rest and often con- 
nection, but coupling that motif with abandonment 
yields awork filled with melancholy mystery. Viewers 



ART SHOWS 


may be left asking, What happened ? 
How was it abandoned? Who was there? 
The answer may lie in the history of 
Vermont's quarries. 

Higby says she realized during her 13 
years of working on the annual exhibit 
that the stonework needed a counter- 
balance, so she began incorporating 
paintings, drawings and photographs. 
Rene Schall and David B. Tibbetts cel- 
ebrate the qualities of stone in two-di- 
mensional paintings. SchalTs “Quarried 



Stone 1; II; III" consists of three square 
acrylic paintings on canvas in which she 
has rendered the 3D qualities of massive 
blocks of stone. She brings order to an 
abstract world of boulders and quarries, 
emphasizing the surface texture of the 
rock. Tibbetts' large, framed watercolor 
paintings of river rocks in bright, natural 
hues provide a rich contrast to the stone 

With this year’s exhibit, SPA has 
capped its own 15 years as both a beacon 
and an anchor for art in the community. 
With any luck, it will continue to honor 
local artists with many more “Rock 
Solid” exhibits in years to come. © 


NEW THIS WEEK 

barre/montpelier 

0 MELISSA BROWN BESSETT: "Vermont 

Vermonter. Reception: Friday. October 23. 4-6 p.m. 
October 23-November 2. Info, 223-7800. the Green 

0 'OUTSIDER ART INSIDE': Works from nine 

Friday December 4. October 21-December 31. Info. 
828-3291. Vermont Arts Council In Montpelier. 


mad river valley/waterbury 

0 STEVE FARRAR: Beneath the Bark" large-scale 

October 23. 6-8 p.m. October 23-November 15. Info. 
595-4866. the Hive in Middlesex. 

upper valley 

0 LYNN GRAZNAK: The Beautiful Light of Burning 

7:30 p.m. October 23-Nc 


manchester/bennington 

0 TOM LEYTHAM: The Other Working Landscape," 

4-6 p.m. October 24-December 31. Info, 447-1571. 


Wednesday October 28, 5-7 pjn. October 
28-November 28. Info. 603-448-3117. AVA Gallery 

ART EVENTS 

6 p.m. Info, 656-0750. 


Art Center, Rutland, Wednesday. October 21, 6:30-9 

Shelburne Museum. Thursday, October 22. 10 
a.m.-noon. Info. 985-3346. 

H. LAWRENCE MCCROREY 20TH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION: A celebration of professor 


Ballroom. Bailey/Howe Library. UVM. Burlington. 
Friday. October 23. 2-7 p.m. Info, 656-2596. 


SEVEN STARS ARTS FESTIVAL: Event for the 


SEX OBJECTS GALLERY TOUR: Student curator 

656-0750. 

‘PHOTOGRAPHING THE BUILT LANDSCAPE': 

Hall. UVM. Burlington. Wednesday. October 26. 5 
p.m. Info. 656-2014. 

ONGOING SHOWS 


'2015 SOUTH END ART HOP JURIED SHOW 

John Brickies; 'Desk Chair* by Amey Raddiffe; and 
People's Choice winner 'Waiting for the Parade' 

859-9222. 5EABA Center in Burlington. 

ANNE MASSICOTTE AND GERALD K. STONER: 

October 31. Info. 363-4746. Flynndog In Burlington. 
ART HOP GROUP SHOW: An exhibit organized by 
SEABA for this year's South End Art Hop features 

Info, 651-9692. VCAM Studio in Burlington. 

THE ART OF HORROR': Beautiful decay, bloody 

578-2512. The S.RA.C.E. Gallery in Burlington. 
CASEY BLANCHARD: Monoprints, notecards 
printmaker. Info. 238-7767. JON OLSEN: 'Bams; 

863-6458. Frog Hollow Vermont State Craft Center 

ELLEN LAPOINTE FONTAINE & SIENNA FONTAINE: 

tlvely. Through October 31. Info. 488-5766. Vintage 

EMILY MITCHELLE: Playful acrylic paintings. 
Through November 30. Info, 658-6016. Speeder & 

HOLLY HAUXJEFFERS AND JUDE DOMSKI: A 

respectively, through October 31. Info, 310-1886, 




IN GRAIN: CONTEMPORARY WORK IN WOOD': 

by 10 artists, through December 18. 'SEX OBJECTS: 
PERSPECTIVES ON GENDER AND SEXUALITY': 

. Through May 22. 2016. WORLD 
& GLOBAL CITIZENS: PHOTOGRAPHS 
ICK LEAHY. U.S. SENATOR': An exhibit 

December 18. info, 656-0750. University of Vermont 

INNOVATION CENTER GROUP SHOW: First 

and Billy Bob Green, third Floor: Haley Bishop, 

JANE ANN KANTOR: The Equus Series.' layered 

near the artists home, through October 30. Info. 
660-9005. Dostle Bros. Frame Shop in Burlington. 
JEREMY LEE MACKENZIE: 'Hidden Blueprints ' 

Info. 652-4500. Amy E. Tarrant Gallery, Flynn Center 

864-2088. The Men’s Room In Burlington. 

JUSTIN ATHERTON: 'The Moon Suggested 

Info, 318-2438. Red Square in Burlington. 

KIM GIFFORD: 'Out of the Doghouse: An Artistic 

October 31. Info, 853-6713. North End Studio A In 
0 LYNA LOU NORDSTROM: "Some Favorites.' 

5-7 p.m. JELL-0 print demo at 4:30 p.m. Through 

MICHAEL METZ: 'Summer on Long Beach Island.' 
in New Jersey. Through October 31. Info. 598-6982. 

MICHAEL SMITH: "Old Paintings' by the Burlington 
artist, through November 30. Info, 660-9005, Art's 

NEVER HAD NO ONE EVER: THE ART OF COLLAGE': 

Bosley, W. David Powell, Shavon Kenney, Athena 

NVAA FALL SHOW: A wide variety of work from 


Through October 31. Info. 660-9005. Art's Alive 


INFO 

“Rock Solid for Fifteen Years,” through 
October 30 at Studio Place Arts in Barre. 
studioplacearts.com 


® 


VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 





GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 




BURLINGTON SHOWS « P. 


OF LAND & LOCAL 2015': 

Through November 14. Info. 865-7166. BCA Center 

Through November 15. Info. 448-3657. Revolution 
RIO BLANCO RIDERS': Colleges end assemblages 

30. Info, 540-3081. South Gallery in Burlington. 

'STRENGTH IN NUMBERS: EXPLORING MATERIAL 
AND TECHNIQUES': A group of 18 ert teachers 

VERMONT PHOTO GROUP: Eight photographers 
paper. Through December 28. Inro. 434-5503. New 
WILLIAM CHANDLER: Photos of Vermont scenes. 

Chittenden county 

‘BETWEEN BOTTOMLANDS & THE WORLD': Ryen 

Through November 6. Info, 654-2795. McCarthy Arts 

'8IRDS OF A FIBER': A community art show. 
Through October 31. Info. 434-2167. Birds of 


3. 2016. 'RICH AND TASTY: VERMONT FURNITURE 

November 1. Info. 985-3346. Pizzagalli Center for 
JOHN W. LONG: Wall-hung sculptural works using 

JOINED: INSPIRED APPROACHES TO VERMONT 
CONTEMPORARY FURNITURE AND WOOD DESIGN': 

Hurwitz. Through October 21. Info, 985-3848. 

TRAVEL WITH OGDEN PLEISSNER': A selection of 

Info. 985-3346. Shelburne Museum. 

JUXTAPOSED SPACES': Works in a variety of 

985-3648. Shelburne Craft School. 

MILTON ARTISTS GUILD: Twenty artists share 
ways in life. Through February 5. 2016. Info. Istechl® 
ROBERT CHAPLA: 'New Directions in Plein Air 
artist Through November 22. Info. 899-3211. Emile 

ROBERT VOGEL: Twelve watercolors by the local 
artist. Through October 31. Info, 853-6363. Harper’s 

VICTORIA BLEWER: Fairs Cali; black-and-white hand- 

October 31. Info. 985-8222. Shelburne Vineyard. 


Amanda Amend Harsher weather is officially upon us, but you can 
still bask in summer sun amid watercolors by California transplant Amanda Amend, 
who uses her brush to capture the ethereal beauty of Vermont's seasons. “Once 
Mighty" memorializes a bone-brittle dead tree in hazy woods, and “Waitsfield Sugar 
Shack" features a state icon of vernacular architecture set against a mountain horizon. 
Whatever time of year it is, Amend gets the light just right On view through October 31 
at the Art House in Craftsbury. Pictured: “Rock Pond Triptych." 


VISIONS OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN AND BEYOND': 

Nagel and Gall Bessette; pastels by Athenia Schinto 
and Betty Ball; and jewelry by Tlneke Russell. 

barre/montpelier 

ROCK SOLID FOR IS YEARS': T 

ALEX COSTANTINO: Pattern & Signal." paintings 
Third Floor Gallery. LINDA BRYAN: Tarpentry." a 
Floor Gallery. Through October 30. Info, 479-7069. 

ALMUTH PALINKAS AND JEANNE CARIATI: 

AVIAN ENCOUNTERS': Watercolors and watercolor 
Info. 828-3291. Spotlight Gallery In Montpelier. 
ELLIOT BURG: "Athletes for the Ages: Transcending 

4920. YVONNE STRAUS: 'Playful Moments In Color," 
the local artist. Through October 31. Info. 223-4665. 


JANET WORMSER: Paintings using simple ele- 

Marshfield. 

JONATHAN VANTASSEL: 'Wemosphere.' new 

MARK LORAH: Blocky abstract artworks. Through 


ROBERT WALDO BRUNELLE JR. AND EDWARD 

262-6035. T. W. Wood Gallery In Montpelier. 


Through November 8. Info, 728-9878. Chandler 
SYLVIA WALKER: Landscape paintings by the 

Q VICTORIA PATRICK ZOLNOSKI: 'Beauty Is 

November 20. Info. 800-468-4888. ext. 208. Eliot D. 






stoive/smuggs area 

'2015 LEGACY COLLECTION': Landscapes painted 



CAROLE ROSALIND DRURY: To Joe." a selection 




STOWE/SMUGGS AREA SHOWS » P.82 
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‘Inward Adorings of the Mind: 
Grassroots Art From the Bennington 
Museum and Blasdel/Koch Collections’: 

The Outsider Art Fair takes place this week in Paris, but Vermonters need only travel as 
far as Bennington to see a world-class exhibition of so-called “outsider" art Through 
November 1, the Bennington Museum has approximately 150 works on view from 
artists who did not travel through traditional art-with-a-capital-A channels, including 
Jesse Howard, Anna Mary Robertson “Grandma” Moses and Joseph Yoakum. From 
portraits embroidered with unraveled sock thread to a ceramic “face jug” with horns 
and teeth, “Inward Adorings" bursts with the sheer energy of creation. Additionally, the 
show represents a new direction for Bennington Museum, which has started actively 
acquiring work by self-taught artists to build context around its Grandma Moses 
paintings — the largest public collection of Moses’ work anywhere. Pictured: “The Rain 
Bow in the Cloud” by Jesse Howard. 



lOHOMEPORT 

Decor Furniture Housewares Gifts Toys www.homeportonline.com 

locally owned and operated 52 Church St., Burlington 863-4644 Mon-Sat 10A-8P Sun 11A-6P 


BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

LIKE/FAN/STALK US 

facebook.com/sevendays.socialclub 


MONTPELIER 
RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


Montpelier Hi 

Saturday, Oct 2. 


DROP-OFF SALE ITEMS 
Thursday, Oct 22, 4-6pm 
Friday, Oct 23, 9am-7pm 

% 


art 


STEPHANIE BUSH: '20 Years; Al 

traditions. Through October 3L Irifo. 253-8943. 
West Branch Gallery & Sculpture Park in Stowe. 
TOD GUNTER AVIATION ART: Illustrations currently 
include the F4U Corsair, a WWII fighter and the F-4 


21. Info, 244-7801. Axel's Gallery & Frameshop in 
Waterbury. 

BOB AIKEN: ’Vermont Impressionist' landscapes 
fo, 496-6682. Festival Gallery in 


496-7895. The Hive In Middlesex. 

'MISSION INFINITE & THE POSSIBILITY OF 

Through October 31. In 


middlebury area 


CATHERINE CATCHF CHILDS: Still life and 

31. Info, 458-0098. Edgewater Gallery Mill Street in 
Middlebury. 

THE FARM: DRAWINGS OF ROWLAND EVANS 
ROBINSON, 18SO-18BO': Drawings from agricultural 

steads family. Through October 25. Info. 877-3406. 
0 HOT HOUSES. WARM CURVES': Paintings by 

12. Info. 767-9670. Big Town Gallery In Rochester. 
JEAN CHEROUNY: 'OPEN," new works by the Ripton 
877-2211. Blxby Memorial Library in Vergennes. 
JOAN CURTIS: 'Watchful Guardians,' abstract and 

Through November 7. Info, 382-92 22. Jackson 
Gallery, Town Hall Theater in Middlebury. 

NAKED TRUTH: THEBODYINEARLY 20TH-CENTU- 
RY GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN ART: Prints, drawings 

Dix, George Grosz, Max Beckmann, Kathe Kollwitz 

'PORTRAIT OF A FOREST: MEN AND MACHINE': 



‘Mission Infinite & the Possibility of Art’ 

“Reinvention" is a word that gets bandied about a fair deal — something to do with 
the American Dream and capitalism, perhaps. It’s refreshing, then, to see a gallery 
show whose heart lies in creative applications of familiar materials and processes, 
with subtlety and grace. To this end, the Walker Contemporary in Waitsfield brings 
together six nationally exhibited artists: John Dempcy, Valerie Hammond, Kazuo 
Kadonaga, Steve Hollinger, Casey Roberts and Mark Chatterley. From dropping paint 
on a wet surface (Dempcy) to combining collage and cyanotype prints (Roberts) 
to moon-textured, totemic clay forms with animal heads (Chatterley), “Mission 
Infinite” is a quiet celebration of artists’ endless tinkering. Curator Stephanie Walker 
comments, “I feel like art makes everything possible by opening our eyes and our 
minds, and the way these artists have taken their media and pushed it to a new place 
are all stunning examples of that.” Through October 31. Pictured: “Cloud Sampler” 
sculpture by Steve Hollinger. 


champlain islands/northwest 

STEVE BOAL, JAN BROSKY & ELIZABETH 

933-6403. Artist In Residence Cooperative Gallery 

tipper valley 

ADELAIDE TYROL: The Outside Story,' Images 


BIRDS ARE DINOSAURS': An exhibit tracing the 

dig site. Through October 31. $11.50-13.50. Info, 


CARRIE PILL: "Nature's Palette,* landscape paint- 

COLLECTIVE FALL SHOW: Hooked mgs by Janet 


‘CRISIS DE OCTUBRE; THE CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS': 

FEATHER & FUR: PORTRAITS OF FIELD. FOREST 

Through April 30, 2016. Info, 885-3061. The Great 

JANET CATHEY: New prints by the Vermont artist. 
Through October 31. Info, 295-5901. Two Rivers 

1968-1989, by the American artisL Through 
November 29. PETER SAUL: A retrospective exhibit 

Reading. 

0 MONIQUE VAN DE VEN: 'Gleaned Near South 
23. 5-7 p.m. Through December 5. Info. 763-7094. 
TOM SCHUL.TEN: Vivid works by the renowned 


November 30. Inro, 388-1639. The National 

TJ CUNNINGHAM: "Landscapes and Still Lifes.' en 

by the New Haven artist Through October 31. Info. 
989-7419. Edgewater Gallery Merchants Row in 

rutland area 

JUDITH STONE: 'See Feelingly: Weigh and Balance.' 
468-6052. Castleton Downtown Gallery in Rutland. 


LOVE OF FANTASV: Two- and three-dimensional 

October 31. Info. 775-0062. Chaffee Downtown Art 

MEMORY WORK: SCULPTFEST 2015': Sculptural 

25. Info. 438-2097. The Carving 5tudio & Sculpture 
Center in West Rutland. 

"WHAT EMMA LOVES’: A group exhibit exploring a 
Artists (EMMA). Through November 1. Info. 247- 


brattleboro area 

DEBRA BERMINGHAM: Threaded Dances,' surreal 
a retrospective in multiple media. RAY RUSECKAS: 


northeast kingdom 


Info, 586-2200. The Art House in Craftsbury. 




j ART SHOWS E 


DINOSAUR 01 


JUDY LOWRY: 'New Landscapes' paintings of 
525-3366. Parker Pie Co. in West Glover. 
‘MEMORIES': The annual exhibition and sale 

Info. 334-1966. MAC Center for the Arts Gallery 
MERI STILES: 'Attractor' drawings, paintings 

OTTO). Through December 15. Info. 323-7759. 

PRILLA SMITH BRACKETT: 'Fractured Visions 

manchester/benn ington 

DONA MARA FRIEDMAN: The Nature of Things.' 
362-4061. The Gallery at Equinox Village in 


SOCIAL LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY. 1950- 

NORTH BENNINGTON OUTDOOR SCULPTURE 

outside Vermont 

‘COLLECTING AND SHARING: TREVOR 
FAIRBROTHER. JOHN T. KIRK AND THE HOOD 
MUSEUM OF ART: Almost 140 paintings. 

603-646-2095. CANALETTO'S VEDUTE PRINTS: 

G CHRISTIAN WOLFF: 'Beginning anew at every 

‘GEORGE S. ZIMBEL: A HUMANIST 
PHOTOGRAPHER': Images from collection of 




JOHN MCNALLY: ‘Recent Work.' oil paintings. 

VERMONT GLASS GUILD: 2015 Art Glass 


CALL TO 
ARTISTS 

THE GALLERY AT LCATV: 

Television (LCATV) is looking 






Deadline: Wednesday, 

ISLAND ARTS GALLERY 


helenday.com. Helen Day 
Art Center. Stowe. Through 


Westford. South Hero, 


Arts South Hero Gallery 








TYLER GREENO FUND DESIGN 
CONTEST: The Swanton Arts 

October 28. For details, visit 


Seeking Smokers Age 18+ 


who are not currently 
interested in quitting smoking: 



• Women ages 18-44 
• People with depression or anxiety 
• People who are maintained 
on methadone or buprenorphine 

If you think you might be eligible, call 
656-0392 or go to go.uvm.edu/recruitment 



Henry Butler, 
Steven Bernstein, 
& the Hot 9 
Friday, October 23 
at 8 pm, MainStage 


Office of the Vice President lor Human 
Resources. Diversity and Multicultural Aflairs 
through the UVM President’s Initiative tor Diversity 




Dorrance Dance ■ 

"ETM: The Initial Approach" H 

Thursday, October 29 
at 7:30 pm, MainStage 

SPOTLIGHT S | 

Season Sponsor )^f|nity 

flynncEntEr.org 8B-flynn _ 









NEW IN THEATERS 

JEM AND THE HOLOGRAMS: Before Hannah 

adventure from director Jon M. Chu [two Step Up 
With Aubrey Peeples. Stefanie Scott, and Molly 
Essex. Majestic. Palace) 

THE LAST WITCH HUNTER: The next apocalyptic 


directed. (106 min. PG-13. Essex. Majestic, Palace, 

PARANORMAL ACTIVITY: THE GHOST DIMENSION: 

Essex. Majestic. Palace. Sunset Welden) 

ROCK THE KASBAH: Bill Murray plays a washed-up 

Deschane! and Kate Hudson. (100 min, R. Roxy) 
STEVE JOBS: Michael Fassbender plays the 


NOW PLAYING 

99 HOMES**** In this drama set at the height 

Ramin Bahrani [At Any Price) directed. (112 min. R) 
BLACK MASS ****1/2 Johnny Depp plays 

Johnson. (122 min. R; reviewed by R.K. 9/23) 
BRIDGE OF SPIES***** An ordinary American 

Rylance and Alan Alda. (142 min. PG-13) 

CRIMSON PEAK**** In thisgothic fantasy from 


EVEREST ***1/2 A snowstorm on the world's 

10 and 11. 1996. also chronicled in Jon Krakauer's 
Kormakur (2 Guns) directed. (121 min. PG-13. Now in 

GOOSEBUMPS*** How scary can you get with 

to be real. With Jack Black as Stine. Dylan Minnette 
directed. (103 min, PG) 

GRANDMA**** A Fiercely independent poet 

Marcia Gay Harden. Nat Wolff and Judy Greer. (79 
min, R: reviewed by M.H. 9/23) 

HE NAMED ME MALALA*** This documentary 


and Jim Beaver. (119 mi 


ratings 


* = could've been worse, but not a lot 


* = smarter than the average bear 


THE INTERN **1/2 A 70-year-old widower (Robert 

Russo. Nancy Meyers (Itb Complicated) directed. 
JIMMY'S HALL*** In Depression-era Ireland, an 


Andy Weir. With Jessica Chastain. Kristen Wilg and 
Jeff Daniels. (141 min, PG-13) 

MAZE RUNNER: THE SCORCH TRIALS*** The 

MEET THE PATELS ***1/2 Actor Ravi Patel made 


age 30. His sister. Geeta Patel, c 


PAN *1/2 Did Peter Pan really need an origin story? 

Joe Wright (Anna Karenina) directed. (Ill min. PG: 
reviewed by M.H. 10/14) 



Foodie Friend) 


The newest edition of 7 Nights serves up 
1,000+ restaurants, select breweries, vineyards, 
cideries, and dining destinations outside 
Vermont. Available free at 1,000+ locations 
and online at sevendaysvt.com. 


READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 




movies 


local theaters 

C) = NEW THIS WEEK IN VERMONT. FOR UP-TO-DATE TIMES VISIT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/MOVIES. 


The Martian (20 & 30) 

Ghost Dimension (2D & 3D) 



BIG PICTURE THEATER 

dB Carroll Rd. (off Rte. 100). Wailsfield. 


BIJOU CINEPLEX4 




friday 23 — thursday 29 

(Sat & Sun only) 

The Martian (2D&3DI 

ESSEX CINEMAS & 
T-REX THEATER 


Goosebumps (20 & 3D) 

•The Last Witch Hunter 
The Martian (2D & 3D) 

Ghost Dimension (2D & 3D) 




friday 23 — thursday 29 

Pan (Fri-Sun only) 

CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Goosebumps (2D & 3D) 

Hotel Transylvania 2 (2D & 3D) 

'The Last Witch Hunter 
(Thu only) 

The Martian (2D & 3D) 


•Paranormal Activity: The Ghost 



MERRILL'S ROXY 
CINEMA 

222 College Sr. Burlington, B6d-3dSB. 




MAJESTIC 10 

Taft Corners), Wlllistoa 878-2010. 

Everest (3D) 

Goosebumps (2D & 3D) 

Hotel Transylvania 2 (2D) 

The Intern 

The Martian (2D & 3D) 

Maze Runner: The Scorch Trials 


friday 23 — thursday 29 


The Martian (2D & 3D) 
friday 23 — thursday 29 


Goosebumps (2D & 3D) 

2 (2D & 3D) I 


••Met Opera: Otello (encore) 


Hotel Transylvania 2 

The Martian (2D & 3D) 

Ghost Dimension (2D & 3D) 
"TCM Presents Dracula 
(Sun & Wed only) 

PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

241 North Main SL, Barre. 479-9621, 


THE SAVOY THEATER 


STOWE CINEMA 3 
PLEX 


Friday the 13th (19BD) 

Pan & The Intern (Fri & Sat only) 


friday 23 — thursday 29 




Meet the Patels 


/■I 

mobile 


LOOK UP SH0WT1MES ON YOUR PHONE! 


RESTAURANTS. CLUB DATES, EVENTS AND MORE. 


Channel 3 NEWS 

Saturday @ 6AM 
Sunday @ 8AM An 


V 4 t 





MOVIE CUPS 


NOW ON VIDEO 


SICARI0****l/2 Emily Blunt plays a naive FBI 

and Josh Brolin. (121 min, R) 

THE WALK ***1/2 Joseph Gordon- Levitt plays 
high-wire walker Philippe Petit In this fact-based 

1974 stroll between the towers of the World Trade 
Center. With Charlotte Le Bon. Ben Kingsley and 

W00DLAWN****l/2 In this Inspirational drama 
the high school football star (Caleb Castllle) tries 


JURASSIC WORLD*** In this sequel set 22 years 

min. PG-13: reviewed by M.H. 6/17) 

PAPER TOWNS*** A high schooler follows the 

reviewed by M.H. 7/29) 


Egerton. James Kent directed. (129 min. PG-13) 
THE WOLFPACK ***1/2 Crystal Moselle's 


^fculture 

^^^■VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 

Film series, events and 
festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


OFFBEAT FLICK OF THE WEEK 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

Jimmy's Hall 

Attention, Irish history buffs: The latest 
drama from director Ken Loach (7he Wind 
That Shakes the Barley ) demonstrates 
the revolutionary — and subversive — 
impact that a dance hal I could have 
on the nation's youth during the Great 
Depression. The Palme d'Or nominee 
starts this Friday at the Savoy Theater in 
Montpelier. 





WHAT I’M WATCHING 


This week I'm watching: 

Won Ton Ton: The Dog Who 
Saved Hollywood 

You know what's a terrible film? 

Michael Winner's 1976 cameo-studded 
"comedy" Won Ton Ton: The Dog Who 
Saved Hollywood. Join me. won't you, In 
exploring its terribleness. 




READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 




UnveilYourWedding.net 

FREE WEDDING PLANNING TOOL 
FOR COUPLES GETTING MARRIED IN VERMONT! 


- Find Every Wedding Vendor Option in VTI 
Get inspired with ideas & D.I.Y. secrets from other brides! 
- Post your Free Engagement Announcement & Photo! 







fun stuff 


EDIE EVERETTE 


T^fN Avi'p.sioN Tr»5>i 



f •[**!'. 


DAVE LAPP 




MICHAEL DEFORGE 


Vt jjjiy _____ f 4S A FUTURt\ ■ 
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wiiZ! ,W^ . " '4asi i 

• '. ° ; 1 ♦ ^ 

(stinks or lavender^ 
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( sxnjaeiiAUT--eur ' 

\mot * 

£TJ 

SQUEEZE ME AND 

/ Sigh, like any other 

f » II 

fa . 

/ 3 

O^CRFLONIHO w/r«V - (# 




MORE FUN! 

STRAIGHT DOPE (P.28) 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 

JEN SORENSEN CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 



HARRY BLISS 



got drunk and tried to kiss Lori in Book Club..." 



2015 VERMONT 


brought to you by 


techjamvt.com 


VE 


INTO 


THE 


TRNK 


Find out how Vermont companies 
are hiring local talent to build 
apps, secure data and store 
renewable energy. 


Host VICTORIfl TflVLDR, 

former facilitator of Reddit’s 


Ask Me Anything, leads 
conversations 


with speakers ff 

Friday, 
October 23 

from five ^ 

1-3 p.m. 

local tech 

companies: 

Sheraton 

• THINKmd 

> Burlington 

• Pwme Express 

Hotel & 

• Logic Supply 

Conference 

• Green Mountain Power 

• JoyRyde 

Center 


VERMONT 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

SEVEN DAYS 


VERMONT 

PBS 





fun stuff 


DEEP DARV- FEARS 









. 


1 



1 





MSMVEM'm LEAVING ITMTO SM SomE- 
AN EMPT) ELEVATOR, THING POSITIVE, 



HMNU ROUGH TME. 


Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to cartoonist 
Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, and you may see 
your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 


KAZ 











that weighs 45.000 tons and has a blade the 
size of a four-story building. If you want to 
slice through a mountain, it's perfect for the 
job. Indeed, that's what it's used for over in 
in. Right now, Taurus, I picture you as 


intelligence will intensify, as will your knack 
for knowing what's really important and 
what’s not. In the darkness, you will have an 
capacity to make sense of murky 
lurking in the shadows. You will be 


2 first time. In fact, I suggest you preside 
over the unraveling yourseif. Don't wait for 
random fate to accomplish it. And for best 
results, formulate an intention to regard 
everything that transpires as a blessing. 


everyone with brilliant acts of surrender and 
vulnerability. Gently and sweetly and poeti- 
cally tell the Purveyors of Unholy Repression 
to take their boredom machine and shove it 
up their humdrum. 


CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 



sponsored by: 


STUCK IN 

VERMONT 


HOTEL 

VERMONT 


Watch at sevendaysvt.com 


OCTOBER 21. H° 15: 

Urban explorer 

Chad Abramovich 

documents and 

shares his love for 
i abandoned, sedud 
! spots through his 

> Vermont 


Obscure’ 


IvS** 





SEVEN DAYS 


pERSWVnlS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5IVEM Aegk^W5IVE\l 

SEDUCTIVE, SPICY FUN 




GreenEyesS6. 29, □ 


W5IVEM 

SEDUCTIVE WOMAN LOOKING FOR FWB 

Guess that's it, bellrosa775, 46, Cl 


PATIENCE IS A KEY 

CREATIVE, FUN ALPACA MAMA 

NATIVE VERMONTER WHO LOVES LIFE 


SUTTONELSE 


Music lover: R&B, r 

UNIQUE VT GIRL 

SUNNY ADK GIRL 




side by side with a r 
at a B&B. Heaven, lightheart, 51 


A LITTLE SPLASH OF GRAY 

match. ginkotatool7, 57. Q 
HAPPY. INQUISITIVE. ENTHUSIASTIC. 


CURIOUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2,000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It’s free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company. 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


ATHLETIC, FUNNY. SMART AND KIND 

SKIER LADY SEEKS KINDRED SPIRIT 


MEN WoMEN 

RELAXED AND CARING NATURE FREAK 


JUST SOME GUY NAMED SHANE 

?. ShaneDeSh. 18. Cl 


Could it be with you? SunLlght 52. Q 
LIVE TO LAUGH 

I love to laugh and find the beauty in 

collaborator. WorkingOnlt. 36. Cl 
SMILING ALL WAYS 


is secure and Tun! ithinkso, 52 


OUTGOING. ADVENTUROUS, DANCE, 




LIFE CAN BE BEAUTIFUL 

FOLLOW YOUR HEART 




of a long ski day. Wesbl23. 28. Cl 
LET ME SEE 


COOKING, CONVERSATION. CUDDLING. 
CONNECTION, CARING 

LOOKING FOR A INTERESTING TIME 

CRUNCHY, SAUCY CHIMPMUNK 


that shit. FiveDollarFootlong, 29, Cl 




CONFIDENT. NOT IGNORANT 


CARING. ROMANTIC. HANDSOME 


CHILL ARTIST/TEACHER 


I'M SEEKING OUTDOORSY. FUN LADY 

not a risk taker. VTGUY1970. 45 
VERMONT BOY 

SEEKING MY BETTER HALF 

BE HERE NOW 

TODAY'S THE DAY 

on your wish list? IroniclS, 57, Cl 
MOVING ON TO LOVE AGAIN 

ADVENTURE. TRAVEL, ACTIVE LOCAL 




MEN . MEN 

LOOKING FOR MR. JUST RIGHT 

Fit guy. Sir. 175 lbs., blue, blond. 







SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


Women 


MEN 


1 YEARN TO PLAY 
woman. fttroodie34. 34. Cl 
YOUNG. HORNY. PASSIONATE GUY 

younger women, as well. What I want is 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

ONES 


WITTY KITTY LOOKING TO EXPLORE 

THREE FOR ME. PLEASE! 

men so much! toriperri69. 45. Cl 
SEEKING SMILES 

about later. Seitanherself. 40. Cl 


NAUGHTY LOCAL GIRLS 

WANT TO CONNECT 
WITH YOU 

1 - 888 - 420-2223 


Where to start? Hmmm. Honestly. 

LET ME TONGUE YOU 

and gyrating. Guardian2200. 53. Cl 
RENDEZVOUS IN THE FOREST 


MOST INTERESTING MAN 

TOUCH. TOUCH AND MORE TOUCH 


POLY, PINK AND OH-SO-PRURIENT 


ARE YOU LONELY? 

let me know. Nikkatiggs. 34. Cl 


lots of sensual fun. zenfun247, 60 
SOUTHERN GENT WHO CAN PLAY 


ADVENTUROUS COUPLE. AMATEUR 
DOMINATRIX 

NEW Bl COUPLE LOOKING TO PLAY 

THREE-WAY FUN 




SIR STEPHAN SEARCHING FOR O 


fulfilled. DD-free. social drinkers and 


HORNY. HOT WIFE AND KINKY HUSBAND 

straight or bi. KinkyCouple82. 33. Cl 
FULFILL A FANTASY 


SOMEWHAT CURIOUS 


SINGING SEA 

SEXY COUPLE FOR FUN 






[JoiA wiAa comAedoA. in 
^dove, duitondd^e 


ASK 

ATHENA 



I feel like I have no sex drive, and I'm only 37! I thought 
women were supposed to experience their sexual peak 
in their thirties, and I just feel my desire diminishing. At 
first my partner was understanding, and I was able to 
avoid sex sort of easily. Now he's asking questions and 
starting to get frustrated, and I don't know what to do. 
Should I see a doctor? What's wrong with me? I feel so 
pathetic, and the longer we don't have sex, the more we 
are growing apart. 

jillp 

Just Not Up for It 

TW jvfotQjfi (^^t, 

Loss of libido is rough but manageable. The first step to 
dealing with it? Stop beating yourself up about it. 

There are loads of reasons you might be feeling 
sluggish about sex. Stress, lack of exercise or sleep, 
medications, hormone levels, and changes in the 
relationship are all common culprits. And not to freak 
you out but perimenopause can start as early as age 35. 

So my first recommendation is to visit a doctor. Check 
if any of your meds are messing with your sex drive — 
some birth controls have been known to do this. See if 
your hormone levels have shifted recently. Your doc will 
help you determine if there are any physical issues at 
play, and how to deal with them. 

Once that's out of the way, take a close look at your 
lifestyle. Are you overtired? If so, how can you get more 
sleep? Is anything worrying you lately? Stress is often 
at the root of all things gloomy and chal lenging. When 
was the last time you enjoyed yourself — really enjoyed 
yourself? If you can't remember, make a list of all of your 
stressors, and then see what you can edit out of your 
life. Do you really have to clean the house right now? 

How about spending that time exercising or meditating 
instead? 

I have to ask: How are things with your partner? If you 
don't feel connected to him lately, that could be why sex 
is on the backburner. Get creative about spending some 
intimate time with one another, without the pressure of 
getting frisky. Just try to have a good time together. 

But if even that is hard to do, it's time to check in 
with each other and talk. Maybe there are some old or 
unspoken issues you need to work out. 

My last piece of advice Is to just do it. Have sex. 
Sometimes you just need to jump back on the horse — or 
your boyfriend, in this case — and go for it. You might 
have a blast. It might help to relieve the tension that 
builds during a dry spell. It might not be amazing, but 
you will hopefully feel closer to your partner. 

If none of that happens, try everything I've already 
suggested. Be patient. I foresee happy humping in your 


* 


Need advice? 



Athena 


You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.com. 




DAKS GIRL 

Adirondacks. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913207 
HABSCHIC MIGHT BE ME! 

1-Spy. You: Man. Me: Woman. 1913206 
FAVORITE PART OF MY DAY 

Street Tavern. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913205 
TAKING MOM TO THE DOC 

here. When: Wednesday. October 14. 2015. Where: 
Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913204 


FIDDLEHEAD BREWING ON SATURDAY. 10/10 

Saturday. October 10, 2015. Where: Fiddlehead 


BERLIN SHAW'S OCT. 3 

Shaw's. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913202 
SMILING SHOPPER AT HEALTHY LIVING. 5 P.M. 




A.M. COMMUTE IN HINESBURG 

116. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913199 
HABSHOCKEYCHIC 

Where: POF. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913198 
TO BANK SOUTH BURLINGTON MANAGER 

and drive a big red truck. Single. I hope? When: 
Thursday. October 8. 201S. Where: TO Bank, South 
Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913197 


isPb 


■ I W Mv If you've been 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


PINE STREET PRINCESS 

Hi Miss E. Anne, / 1 am your No. 1 fan! / We talked 

When: Sunday, October 4, 2015. Where: my 
town. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913196 

SEPTEMBER 18. 2014 

Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913195 
HEIDI HULA HOOP 


last labor stop. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913194 
SEEN ON YOUR BIRTHDAY ABBA! 


Vermont. You: Mon. Me: Woman. #913193 
FOR YOU. MK 

Sunday. September 27. 2015. Where: Waitsfield 
Farmers Market. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913192 

LEAF-PEEPING PEP TALK 

Waterbury. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913191 
EDWARD SCISSORHANDS 

chat. When: Friday, October 2. 201S. Where: 
showing. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913190 


SHELBURNE ORCHARD. TEENS IN TOW 


HOWARD STREET HOTTIE 

October 1, 2015. Where: Howard Street/Dealer, 
com. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913188 

SWEET EATEN-S SUGAR HOUSE DISH RESTORER 

putting this out there with hope that this will 

When: Friday, October 2. 2015. Where: First 
Friday in WRJ. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913187 

COLCHESTER SHAWS/OSCO 

When: Friday. October 2. 2015. Where: Shaw’s. 
Colchester. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913186 

COUNTERPOINT NEWSPAPER COVER 




VETERINARIAN? DENTIST? NOPE. AN LNA! 

the Bagel Cafe. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913184 
KYLIE AT MUDDY WATERS... 

DUNKIN' FREE COFFEE CUTIE 

Donuts. Pearl St. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913182 
BEAUTIFUL ENGAGING REDHEAD/BLONDE 

Church St. You: Woman. Me: Man. #913181 


DOLPHIN DESUETUDE 

Wo man. Me: Man. #913180 


LOST IN ESSEX 

road was. I felt awful; it's right down the street 

Essex. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913179 

When: Friday, September 25. 2015. Where: Barre 
Elks Club. You: Man. Me: Woman. #913178 

CHATTED ABOUT 'SPOCK BACON' PAINTINGS 

Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Woman. #913177 
RAMUNTO'S BEARD 

Where: Ramunto's. You: Man. Me: Man. #913176 
SPACING OUT AT A RED LIGHT 


Rd. You: Woman. Me: Woman. #913175 
SOUTH BURLINGTON SHAW'S 




CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2,000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company. 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 




STOWE YOUNG ADULT PASS 



A LOT MORE AWE 
TO YOUR AWESOME 


Special pricing for 19 to 29-year olds. 


$ 599 * 


Valid 7 -Days a week, non-holiday 

‘Prices go up after 11/1/15 Visit WWW . Stowe . com 




FOR US. IT'S NEVER TOO 
EARLY TO TALK TURKEY! 


Market 


Vm 

and Cafe 


We're happy to offer this year's local pre-ordered turkeys at last year's 
pre-order price: only $3.19/lb! We've worked with our local turkey 
farmers - Adams Family Farm, Stonewood, and Misty Knoll - for 29 
years to build strong relationships and bring you the highest-quality 
birds. Help us get a local turkey on every table! Grab this fabulous 
deal now through 11/20 by pre-ordering at healthylivingmarket.com. 
We'll be donating a percentage of all pre-order turkey sales to the 
Chittenden Emergency Food Shelf. Help feed hungry Vermonters and 
support local farmers with your turkey order today. 


222 DORSET ST, SOUTH BURLINGTON • 802.863.2569 • HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM 


